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THERE ARB COOL 
RAYON FABRICS 
FOR SUMMER -— like 
iy shantung and broad- 
clot 


SOME RAYON FAB- 
RICS ARE FIRM 
AND CRISP—like rayon 
taffeta and sharkskin 





OTHERS ARE SOFT 

AND DRAPABLE — 
; like rayon crepe and 
: 





MANY RAYON 
FABRICS ARE UN- 
_ USUALLY STURDY 
— rayon gabardine and 





WHAT I... RAYON? 


Perhaps your students are a little confused about rayon. 
They see so many different kinds of fabric — warm or 
cool fabrics, thick or thin fabrics, crisp or soft fabrics — 
all called “rayon.” They hear some rayon fabrics de- 
scribed as “spun rayons” — others called “acetate rayons” 
— others described as “spun rayon blended fabrics.” Your 
students may have wondered what these terms really 
mean. Here are some simple, basic facts that will help 
them in buying and using rayon fabrics. 


RAYON CAN BE MADE INTO SO MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF FABRIC 
BECAUSE... tayon Is Man-Made 


Rayon is one of the basic fibers. Other basic fibers — cotton, wool, 
silk and flax — are produced by nature. Rayon is made, chemically, 
by man. The important difference between a natural and man- 
made fiber is that man can exercise some control over his product. 
Rayon can be varied, during its manufacture, in size, luster and 
strength, according to the purpose for which it is to be used. 


BECAUSE...There Are Three Kinds Of Rayon 


Rayon may be made by three processes — the Viscose Process, the 
Acetate Process and the Cuprammonium Process. In principle, the 
three processes are much alike. Boiled down to fundamentals, 
cellulose —a solid—is reduced chemically to a liquid —then 
changed into a solid in the form of filaments which are textile 
fibers. The yarns produced by the three processes are all rayon, but 
they have different characteristics. When a fabric designer works 
out a fabric, he may use some of one yarn, some of another, 
according to the effect — texture — strength —and use desired. 


BECAUSE...kayon May Also Be “Spun” 


In addition to continuous filaments, rayon may also be made or 
cut into short lengths, similar to the shorter, natural’ fibers such 
as cotton, flax and wool. These short, cut lengths are twisted to- 
gether (spun) into yarn. Fabrics woven from this yarn are known 
as spun rayon fabrics. 


Spun rayon is particularly adaptable to blending with the short, 
natural fibers such as wool or cotton. “Blending” means that 
different fibers are spun together into a single yarn. 


No matter what kind of rayon fabric you buy, your best guide to fabric 
quality is an informative label, such as the Crown* Tested Tag. Informa- 
tive labels give you the results of laboratory tests for washing or dry cleaning, 
strength, color and other important wear factors. 
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Producer of CRowN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers to fabrics containing : 
: : F CROWN Rayon, after . 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. they have passed the ee 
CROWN Tests for 
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YOUR WORSTED 


Fact Bock 


“From Fleece to Fabric” this new, 


authoritative book traces and 
illustrates all processes in worsted 


manufacture. Some of the headings: 


What is Worsted? 
Properties of Wool 


Naphthalated Wool 
Process 


Carding — Dyeing 
Combing — Spinning 
Weaving — Finishing 
Identification 

Care of Worsteds 


Difference between woolehs and 
worsteds and the different weaves 
used in popular fabrics are illus- 
trated in microphotographs. The 
latest authentic information in the 
making of Worsted Yarns and Fab- 
rics. For your copy, sent FREE on 


request, write to 


ARLINGCREST SERVICE 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Practicalities 


Wartime is a hard time for most of us. 
We have added responsibilities and 
many problems growing out of the rapid 
changes in our social and economic 
systems. 

In the Hughes Printing Plant, where 
PrAcTicCAL HoME Economics is printed, 
the major problem is lack of skilled 
labor. That is why this magazine may 
reach you the middle of the month in- 
stead of the first week, as formerly. It 
is also the reason for certain printing 
errors. We regret these conditions be- 
yond our control and ask your forbear- 
ance. 

We also ask that you make the follow- 
ing corrections in your January copy of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS: 

1. Teaching Clothing, continued on 
page 32, is concluded on page 34. (No 
continued line was placed on page 32.) 

2. Embroidery, continued on page 36, 
is concluded on page 32. (There was 
no continued line on page 36 and, 
somehow, the cart got before the horse.) 

3. Planned Parenthood, on page 18, 
is continued on page 38 and not on 
page 40 as stated in the magazine. 

4. Charlie and Oscar, on page 19, is 
continued on page 40 and not on page 
38 as stated in the magazine. 


PS 


Students in both high schools and 
colleges are feeling the strain of war 
with its attendant problems of personal 
adjustment. They are worrying about 
their futures. They want to know what 
to expect and how to prepare themselves 
for postwar living. The home economist, 
if she is to do her job well, must face 
their problems with them and help to 
prepare them to meet the future more 
sanely than they would without her 
guidance. Mrs. Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor, in her article, Facing Reality 
With Our Students, on page 61, offers 
some pertinent assistance. Mrs. Taylor 
is author of the book, Do Adolescents 
Need Parents?, and of the article, The 
Creative Family of the Future, pub- 
lished in our January issue. 


i‘ 


As vocational guidance assumes great- 
er importance in both the secondary 
school and the college, better programs 
will need to be set up. A functioning 
pioneer course at Stephens College is 
described on pages 62 and 63. 


+ 


The homes of the future will depend 
on how well grounded the young people 


of today are in the mechanics of demo- 
cratic living. Democratic procedure in 
the classroom, as illustrated in the article 
Pupil-Teacher Planning by Mary Eloise 
Stone, on page 64, is basic to this goal. 


+ 


Some women have always followed the 
adage “Use your head to save your 
heels” but only within the past few 
years has there been an organized move- 
ment for applying the techniques of the 
industrial engineer to housework. For 
illustrated examples of work simplifica- 
tion in the home, turn to page 65. 


+ 


This month we take pride in introduc 
ing a new educational service to our 
readers—a special section devoted to 
good grooming, textiles, sewing equip- 
ment, methods of teaching clothing 
selection and construction, and current 
fashions, featuring Hollywood patterns. 
This clothing section will appear at four 
strategic periods of the school year— 
February, April, September and Novem- 
ber. The articles in this issue include: 
Fashion First Hand by Mary Magrane, 
recently retired Director of Sewing, New 
York City Schools; Wardrobe Strategy 
by Helen Hill, instructor of adult cloth- 
ing classes; Methods for Teaching 
Choice of Fabric and Design by Frances 
Mauck, assistant professor of textiles 
and clothing, Ohio State University; 
Structural Grooming; Clothing Tricks 
for Spring, a page for students by Ju- 
anita Wittenborn; and news of textile 
progress by Rajean M. Codish. 


+ 


Whenever food supplies are short or 
variety is limited, there is increased need 
for making the foods that are available 
most palatable and nutritious. Two food 
articles of value in this connection are: 
White Sauce Technique by Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace, on page 68, and Veg- 
etables—Choose Widely, Cook Wisely by 
Elspeth Bennett, on page 69. Other 
regular food features include What's 
Going On in the Food Field by Ivan 
C. Miller, on page 88, and Quantity 
Recipes for the School Lunch, on page 


115. 
+ 


The coupons in this issue provide an 
easy and quick way to secure good teach- 
ing aids for the spring semester. Mail 
service is slow these days so fill in the 
coupons and send them off today. 
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Teachers Quiz on Bacon 


In normal times, Bacon is probably served 
more often than any other meat. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In normal times, what is the average consumption of bacon per week, per 


family? 


e Y & 


How many ways is bacon packaged ? 


What are the physical characteristics of good bacon ? 


What is the best criterion for a consumer in buying bacon ? 


5. Does the method by which bacon is cured affect the flavor and cooking quality? 


What gives bacon that distinctive flavor and aroma, so tempting to the appetite? 


7. Why is bacon often recommended by pediatricians for a baby’s first meat food ? 


we 


ANSWERS 


l. It has been estimated that the national 
average consumption of bacon in normal 
times is approximately one pound per week 
per family. 

2, In normal times Armour’s Star Bacon is 
packaged in several sizes and types of pack- 
aes to best suit individual buyers. Slab 
bacon may be sliced any thickness and is a 
good buy for those who prefer their bacon 
extra thin or extra thick. The 8 and 16 
ounce cellophane rolls and the 8 and 16 
ounce flat layer pack of Armour’s Star bacon 
is sliced approximately 1/9 inch thick, an 
average thickness which suits the largest 
majority of tastes and provides the greatest 
enjoyment after it has el cooked. 

3. Good bacon has a liberal proportion of 
firm, clear fat as well as even streaks of lean 
throughout. Its color is clear and fresh. It 
has an appetizing aroma. 

1. To buy by brand name. Armour’s Star 
brand on every package is an assurance of 
uniformity in flavor, in freshness and cook- 
ing quality. Only the best bacon sides are 
selected for the Star label. Then these sides 
are carefully trimmed down to the “heart” 
of the bacon—the finest, delicately flavored 
part of the meat. 

5. Yes, bacon cured in a solution of salt, 
sugar and water is apt to be soft and flabby 
and have a briny taste. This bacon contains 
xcessive moisture and shrinks in weight 
when cut, so it is expensive regardless of the 
price per pound. On the other hand, dry 
sugar curing—the most expensive method— 
Produces slices of bacon that minimize 
shrinking and curling in cooking, which 
means larger cooked slices that are flatter 
and more appetizing in appearance. In this 
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How many different ways are there to cook bacon? 


Give six different uses for bacon drippings. 


process the dry curing ingredients are ab- 
sorbed by the bacon and the product is ac- 
tually cured in its own juices, resulting in 
the sweet, nut-like flavor most people prefer. 


6. Slow smoking over hickory and hard- 
wood fires. But to give the delicate “just 
right” flavor, great caution must be exer- 
cised during this process, because fat meat 
quickly “soaks up” all flavors and odors 
with which it comes in contact. Armour’s 
smoke houses are so constructed that the 
fragrant smoke surrounds the bacon with 
uniform density. The volume of smoke is 
controlled, the temperature regulated and 
the length of time the bacon remains in the 
smoke carefully watched—to give Armour’s 
Star Bacon its famous rich, yet mellow flavor. 


7. Because bacon is one of the most easily 
and completely digested meats. Its lean is a 
source of complete proteins its fat is 
easily digested . . . it contains valuable min- 
erals .. . the Vitamin B complex, and also 
contains Vitamin A. 


8. Bacon may be broiled, baked, pan fried 
or boiled. It is sometimes deep fat fried. 

(See coupon section for Armour’s new 
free study guide on Ham and Bacon.) 


9. 1. As an excellent seasoning for all vege- 

tables. 

2. As a basis for soups, white sauces. 

3. For adding meat flavor to scalloped 
dishes, soups, creamed mixtures. 

4. For frying eggs, French toast, pota- 
toes, apple slices and any meats. 

5. For “buttering” crumbs to add to cas- 
seroles. 

6. For baking light muffins, coffee cakes, 
gingerbread, spice cakes, rich cookies. 














MARIE GIFFORD 
Armour's Director of Consumer Service, gives 
you these food ideas for meat-buying lessons 





Armour’s Star Bacon 
and Hot Stuffed Eggs 


8 slices Armour’s Star 
Bacon 

4 hard cooked 
Cloverbloom Eggs 

2 thsps. Cloverbloom 9 tsp. salt 
Butter or Mayflower '« tsp. pepper 
Margarine 14 tsp. mustard 

4 cup chopped fresh Buttered bread 
mushrooms crumbs 


'4 cup chopped 
onion 
1 tbsp. flour 


'y cup milk 
1 
1 


Simmer eggs in water to cover for 20 
minutes. Cool in cold water. Brown 
mushrooms and onions in butter. Add 
flour and blend. Add milk gradually and 
stir until thick. Remove shell from eggs 
and cut lengthwise. Remove yolk cen 
ters and mash. Add cream sauce and 
seasonings to yolks and mix thoroughly 
Stuff egg whites. Sprinkle buttered 
bread crumbs over the top. Broil 5 
minutes or until brown. Serve eggs on 
toast squares with plain cream sauce 
Serve with crisp Star Bacon. 4 servings 





Armour's Star Bacon Potato Puffs 


4 large baking potatoes Hot milk 
14 cup bacon drippings Pepper 
2 or 3 leftover bacon strips Salt 
(cooked) 
Bake well-scrubbed potatoes 1 hour in 
350° F. oven. Cut top from each, scoop 
out contents. Mash, as for mashed pota 
toes, adding bacon fat instead of butter 
and enough hot milk to whip intolight, 
fluffy mass. Season with salt and pepper 
Refill shells, Cut left-over strips of bacon 
into éubes and sprinkle over top. Return 
to oven or boiler to brown edges. Gar 
nish with radishes. 4 servings 
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News Notes 





HE Metropolitan Museum of Art in 

New York City is making ambitious 
plans for radical changes in the postwar 
interior arrangement of the Museum’s 
vast collections and for the addition of 
new collections. 

The plans call for setting up five con- 
venient and easily comprehensive sepa- 
rate museum entities, including the ad- 
dition of a new wing to house the col- 
lection of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. Adequate quarters will 
also be incorporated for the Costume 
Institute formed through union with 
the Museum of Costume Art in De- 
cember. 

The five museums will be set up as 
the Museum of Ancient Art, devoted to 
the civilizations of the Mediterranean 
basin, Egypt, the Near East, Greece and 
Rome; the Museum of Oriental Art, 
covering the civilizations of Islam and 
the Far East; the Picture Gallery, which 
in turn will be connected with the de- 
partments of the graphic arts and the 
print room; the Museum of Decorative 
Arts, which will cover the systematic 
evolution of art in Europe from Roman 
times to the present day, displaying do- 
mestic architecture, period interiors, fur- 
niture, woodwork, sculpture, tapestries, 
arms and armor, textiles, costumes, glass, 
ceramics, etc.; and finally, the Early 
American Wing will be moved to a new 
location adjacent to the Whitney Wing. 


The Costume Institute will function 
at its present quarters at 18 East 50th 
Street, or other similar space, as a 
branch of the Metropolitan, until the 
postwar building program of the Metro- 
politan becomes realized. Support for 


this project will come jointly from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and don- 
ors from the fashion and allied indus- 
tries. Future plans call for a large section 
of the Metropolitan Museum to be de- 

(Continued on page 106) 








These national winners in the 4-H Club Clothing Achievement Contest, sponsored 
by the Spool Cotton Company, each won a $200 scholarship at the 23rd National 
4-H Club Congress. They are, in the usual order, front row: Alma Zimmerman, 
Tenn.; Dorrisjean Edwards, Ala.; Marian Cook, Ga.; Wilma Lyon, Ore.; Barbara 
Whitcher, New Hampshire; Anne McWilliams, Kentucky. Rear row: Dorothy 
Fobes, Minn.; Margaret Roderuck, Maryland; Mariel Kolb, Wisconsin; Dorothy 
Sanford, Utah; Edith Peterson, North Carolina; Irene Lofftus, III. 


Dates to Remember 


February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—St. Valentine’s Day 

February 17-24—National Sew and Save 
Week 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 

March—Red Cross Month (the period 
in which the 1945 Red Cross Wat 
Fund will be raised) 

March 3-11—National 4-H Club Mobili- 
zation Week 

March 12—Girl Scouts of Ameria 
founded in Savannah, Georgia—1912 

March 15—Federal Income Tax deadline 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April—United National Clothing Collec 





tion Campaign under supervision of 





Seven of the thirty-seven State winners in this year’s 4-H Club Rural Electrification 
Contest were girls, and one of them, Frances McMillen (with flashlight in hand), 
was named national winner and awarded a $200 scholarship by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, project sponsor. The girls are viewing an 
electronic “music maker” displayed during the 4-H Club Congress held in Chicago 
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UNNRA 
April 1—Easter Sunday 
April 14—Pan American Day 
May 1—Child Health Day 
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a matter of Tweedledum or Tweedledee! 
Ir MAY BE a natural tendency among those who are 
unfamiliar with margarines, to lump them all in one 
category. But when you actually use margarine on 
your own table, you form a preference for a favorite 
brand. For margarines are not all alike. Good marga- 
rine is not easy to make. 
Here at Best Foods, we’ve pioneered in most of the 
improvements which have made modern margarine so 
different from old-time kinds. Our brand, Nucoa, 
was the first margarine made with only vegetable oils 
...the first made with vegetable oils from crops 
grown only within continental United States . .. the What a blessing Nucoa is to wartime meal planning in 
first to be fortified with Vitamin A. And every step millions of homes! Try Nucoa on your own table —and you 
sored in the making of Nucoa is subjected to rigid labora- will not hesitate to recommend it to others. ; 
tional tory control directed by a scientist who has played a 
rman, leading role in margarine’s development. 
rbara . 
coly These are some of the reasons why Nucoa’s flavor 
rotky and texture are so pleasing, pound after delicious 


pound...why Nucoa is recognized as the almost 
ideal standard for good modern margarine . .. why its 
nutritive value in calories and Vitamin A can be de- 
pended on, the year round, for exact dietetic compu- 
tation... why it is America’s largest-selling margarine. 


per 






A dependable source of Vita- 
d Save min A. Winter or summer, 
every pound of Nucoa is guar- 
anteed to contain at least 9000 


No “storage” Nucoa! Within 24 hours these packages are 
on their way, in refrigerated cars or trucks, to fill specific 


day. : orders. Nucoa always tastes so fresh! 
peri od units of precious, protective 

<3 Wat Vitamin A. 
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In San Francigeo, the gour- 
met’s paradise,; Omar Khay- 
yam’s means the best food in 
town. And here are its famous 
dishes — exotic and different, 
but thrifty, healthful, and easy, 
even for amateur cooks, to pre- 
pare. This is Armenian food, 
seasoned to the American pa- 
late. This is simplicity and 
economy adding up to luxury 
eating. A cookbook warmed by 
the smiling personality of the 
remarkable chef who has fed 
over a million gourmets. Intro- 
duction by Joseph Henry 
Jackson. $2.75 
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Practical Book Reviews 


On the Tip of My Tongue 

By Iles Brody 

Greenberg, Publisher, New York 
$2.50 Pp. 274 1944 


Written by Esguire’s food columnist, 
this is essentially a book about foods, 
rather than a cookbook in the strict 
sense of the word. And about food from 
the gourmet’s viewpoint. Liberally 
sprinkled with anecdotes of famous or 
near-famous people, interesting digres- 
sions and bits of information about 
foods, famous restaurants, chefs and 
epicures, it is as fascinating to read as 
a travel book. Many of the recipes are 
definitely not for the amateur cook, or 
for one who is economizing, but they 
are all interesting to read and to set 
aside for use when days of plenty come 
again. 


Price 


—Reviewed by Jrssiz A. KNox 


Nutrition With Sense 


By Eleanora Sense 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 222 1944 

The purpose of this small volume is 
to serve as a guide for the man or wom- 
an who wishes to keep in good health 
and be well nourished though knowing 
nothing of professional procedure or 
nomenclature. Nutrition is defined as 
the science of eating the right food. 
The author says that eating the right 
food should be as simple as eating the 
wrong food and proceeds to tell how to 
know what the right foods are. She 
follows the Government classification of 
essential foods into seven basic groups 
and explains how to incorporate them 
into the planning of three meals a day. 

A chapter on each of the food ele- 
ments—protein, carbohydrates, fats, min- 
erals, vitamins—gives the function, daily 
requirement and best food sources of 
each and what alternates may be used. 
(This reviewer thinks that water should 
have been included.) A chapter on 
Economics of Nutrition and one on 
Nutrition and Agriculture introduce 
points not generally found in books on 
this subject. 

Because Miss Sense believes that 
menus and recipes afford a means of 
emphasizing practical nutrition, nearly 
half the text is devoted to them. Pre- 
sented as recipes for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner, the arrangement is a time 
saver. A table of food composition in 
one hundred gram portions is appended. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAVES 


Kitchens Near and Far 


By Herman Smith 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 277 1944 


If you have read Stina, The Story of 
a Cook, Herman Smith’s delightful book 
about his childhood kitchen friend, you 
will know the treat in store for you in 
this book dedicated to Stina. 

Here is a story of colorful kitchens 
and good food in many lands, studded 
with recipes that are not too expensive 
nor too unusual for the average family, 
yet lift a meal into the realm of the 
gourmet. 


Fundamentals of 
Bacteriology 


By Martin Frobisher, Jr. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $4.00 Pp. 824 1944 


This third edition of a textbook that 
has proved its worth in service has been 
carefully reorganized for greater teach- 
ing value. In addition to the elimina- 
tion of obsolete material and the inclu- 
sion of a great deal of new material, 
there is the important new feature of 
chapter bibliographies. These references 
include material published as late as 
1944. 

New illustrations, including a few in 
color, make this textbook more _inter- 
esting and useful. 


Housekeeping Handbook by Lydia 
Ray Balderston, J. B. Lippincott, New 
York, 100 pages, price $1.00. 


Since it was first published in 1935, 
this “How to Do It” spiral-bound hand- 
book has been a valuable asset to the 
home economics student and teacher. It 
has also proved its value in adult home 
making classes and in the home. Al 
though based on the standard reference 
book Housewifery, by the same author, 
it gives essential information in a more 
quickly usable style. The subject matter 
division makes for ease in finding in- 
formation and an index is included for 
good measure. 


Probing Our Prejudices by Hor 
tense Powdermaker, Harper & Bros. 
New York. 73 pages, price 65c. 

Here is an excellent unit planned to 
help high school students become aware 
of their prejudices; to understand the 
nature, origin and effect of prejudices; 
and to suggest activities which can help 
reduce them. 
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Do your students know that breakfast should furnish 14 to 14 
the daily supply of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, 
vitamins and calories? 

To help you teach the importance of breakfast, a number of 
easy-to-prepare, delicious-to-eat menus have been planned 
around Nabisco Shredded Wheat, the whole wheat cereal that 


Sliced oranges 
**French Toasted Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
Sautéed apple slices Bacon 
Jelly Coffee or milk 


bu Gees jladenls {avg Ue nlritional 
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can be served a different way every morning in the week. 

These toasty, crunchy biscuits can be served COLD right 
out of the package or HOT by quickly dipping in hot salted 
water. Remember Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a hearty cereal 
no matter how it is served, and brings the wonderful goodness 
of sun-ripened whole wheat to the breakfast table. 


SUGGESTED BREAKFAST MENUS 


Tomato juice 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat with sliced bananas Bacon 
Enriched white bread toast 
Jelly Coffee or milk 





Grapefruit juice 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat with sugar and top milk 
Soft cooked eggs 
Coffee cake Coffee or milk 


BAKED BY NABISCO 


— ep anncee team tae 
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Orange juice 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat “hot” 


Scrambled eggs Bacon 
Enriched white bread toast Jam Coffee or milk 
NATIONAL . 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


«+ Franch Toul 
Wabinco dhuddid Wheat 


6 Nabisco Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
2eggs ‘2cupmilk 1 tsp. salt 


Cut off rounded parts of Nabisco Shredded 


Wheat biscuits and crumble. Combine 


eggs, milk and salt and beat well. Dip 


biscuits quickly in egg mixture, roll in 
crumbs, fry in small amount of fat until 
golden brown on both sides. Dot with 
butter or margarine and serve with 


syrup, jam or warm honey 








Pep up your Wardrobe 
with Smart Washable Bemberg Rayon Gloves 


» Never before have fabric gloves been more important. Their dashing colors 
pep up our basic wardrobes—and their styling is tops! So successfully have 
they simulated luxurious suede in appearance and feel, that it is difficult to 
recognize them by sight. 

A superior double knit quality made of BEMBERG* rayon is firmly 
fashioned with just enough elasticity to fit snugly, hold its shape, tailor 
beautifully, feel comfortable to wear, pull off and on so easily. Best of all, 
you need not worry if the dry cleaner will not clean quickly—if at all. You 

* can wash them as easily and quickly as a pocket handkerchief. They will 
give remarkable service and look like new as long as they last, if properly 
dyed, constructed and finished, and cared for. 


For washing them we recommend that you try this A. B. C. method: 
Wash frequently in bubbling lukewarm suds not over 105°. 


Keep the gloves on the hands and work the suds into them, using the 
same motion as when washing your hands. For badly soiled finger tips, gently 
massage soap jelly (4% cup soap flakes dissolved in 2 cup hot water) 
into them. 


Remove from hands, turn inside out and squeeze suds repeatedly 
through spots. Do not rub or twist. 





Rinse thoroughly in clear water until the last rinse is clear. 

Roll in Turkish towel and knead out as much moisture as possible. 
Remove immediately from the towel. 

Put back on the hands. 


To avoid shrinkage or streaking, use a crushed dry Turkish towel, gently 
smooth glove to exact shape—clear to the base of the fingers. The towel will 
not only eliminate strain while shaping but absorbs enough moisture so 
that the glove will dry quickly and will not streak. 


Pull gloves off gently, from the finger tips, so they will not lose their 
shape while drying. Use clip clothes-pins for drying. Your gloves will look 
like new in the morning—and think of the money you saved in the few 
minutes it took to wash and shape them. 


Insist upon gloves of BEMBERG rayon proven quality. 







Educational Service Bureau 





AMERICAN 





CORPORATION 4 ; J f 
mi 


*BEMBERG 1s the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue + New York 16, New York 
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TODAY. ..she learns to make pretty, 
practical clothes for herself. : 


TOMORROW... she sews for 
her children and her home. 


THE GIRL of today ... and the woman of tomorrow... 
sewing is an important household art. 


These days, not all schools have facilities to teach it... or 
to carry it as far as the girls themselves would like. 


If this is your problem, we think you'll find Singer’s 
Teen-Age Sewing C lasses a most satisfactory solution. 


These classes are for girls from 12 to 16—held the year 
‘round, after school or on Saturdays, at all Singer Sewing 
Centers*. They’re thorough . . . teaching everything from the 
fundamentals of sewing to home dressmaking. And the girls 
really enjoy them! 


Your local Singer Sewing Center will give you full details 
and explain about the special low group rates. 


*Your local Singer Sewing Center is listed in your telephone di- 
rectory under Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
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Singer’s Teen-Age Sewing Classes 


Fill a Need If Your Curriculum is Limited. 





SINGER 


Sewing Centers Everywhere 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Copyright 1944 U.S. A, The Singer Manufacturing Company. Al) rights reserved for al! countries, 





ey mongst the Esthonians, if a fisherman 


or anyone else going out on important 


business happened to meet an old woman, 
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notion that it was unlucky to meet an old 
woman just before transacting business. That 
was years ago, but even today notions which 
have no more basis in truth are kept alive. 

For instance, many people believe that canned 
foods require cooking, when, as you know, the 
truth of the matter is that additional cooking 
is wasteful — because it cooks away many of 
the vitamins and minerals which the canning 
process is designed to protect. Canned foods 
merely require heating to serve. 

The fact that such mistaken ideas about 
this great class of low-cost, appetizing, nutri- 


tional focds do exist calls for action. It is 


FOR TWENTY 
RUBLES 

| STAY OFF 

YOUR STREET 


important to public health that these mistaken 
ideas be corrected whenever and wherever 
encountered. Because of your influence in help- 
ing to form sound dietary habits, you are in 
a position to take on a share in this educational 
work. We urgently request your support. 

To help make your part in this easier, we 
have prepared a very brief booklet which 
answers simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly asked concern- 
ing commercially canned foods, their prepara- 
tion and use. For your free copy, drop a card to 


THE CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 
60 East 42ND STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE RAYON STORY BY DU PONT 


Complete Teaching Aids...Yarn Types and Basic Fabrics 





COLORED WALL CHART 
ge eae — ; 

atk Bi = Shows how rayon is made. Actual 

* f%) 23 yarn samples attached. Size 35” 

a cl x 23” mounted and varnished. 








TWO FILMS WITH SOUND 


**Facts about Fabrics,” a story 
of fabrics—their yarns, con- 
structions, dyes, finishes. Time, 
26 min. 16mm. or 35mm. film. 


** Fashion’ s Favorite,” tells how 
rayon is made and its principal 
uses. Time, 33 min. 16mm. or 
35mm. film. 





Film only. 
Vo projector 
or operator, 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 


Complete detailed information 
about rayon—from yarn pro- 
duction to consumer use. Illus- 
trated. 


BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 


“Facts about Fabrics” gives 
facts contained in Du Pont’s 
newest sound film, ‘Rayon To- 
day”’ tells how rayon yarns are 
made. Free in limited quantities. 





What every girl should know about rayon is told in Du Pont's 


fol ge] laliom c-Yolaallte Mello k ME suloh-71Me] Loh i-Pab OMSel etme olillate 

tau par ort is complete without a knowledge af rayon yarn types 

and basic fabrics. A large share of the nation’s clothing 

T () | rg () i) budget is spent for rayon. Knowledge is important to 
wise buying and enjoyment of this modern textile. 


***Du Pont, makers of varied types of rayon, tell a com- 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING prehensive story in pictures and clearly written text. 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Write now for materials that best fit your plans. 





Use coupon or write Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Facing Reality 
With Our Students 


By Katharine Whiteside Taylor 


H\ did this have to happen to 
our generation? After all, you've 
lived!” 

This question, asked by a ninth grade 
girl of one of our home economics teach- 
ers who is still in the early twenties, puts 
vividly to us the feeling of many of our 
young adults extending down even into 
the junior high school years. The war 
with its draft of eighteen-year-olds has 
pushed a need to face mature problems 
of life adjustment onto youngsters in 
their early teens as well as in the later 
high school years. 

Just what are the problems that have 
“happened” to their generation? Per- 
haps the most serious to the girls is the 
panic caused by the realistic threat to 
dreams of marriage, and to the young 
men, prolonged postponement of voca- 
tional plans with the grim specter of 
possible early death in the offing. The 
result is too apt to be a rush for imme- 
diate satisfactions, a loosening of ethical 
standards and a sacrifice of long-time 
goals. The number of young people 
leaving schoo} for jobs, lucrative enough 
but with little or no_ possibility of 
growth, and the increase in sex delin- 
quency are the outward symptoms of 
these underlying anxieties and frustra- 
tions. 

Equally serious is the fact that just 
when these young people need more of 
the security and guidance of wise and 
helpful parents. thev very often are get- 
ting less than formerly for two reasons. 
In the first place many mothers, par- 
ticularly of teen-age youngsters, are 
carrying full-time jobs, so that they have 
less time to study problems and counsel 
with their voung people. And tragically 
enough. an informal survey in Seattle 
shows manv of these mothers even of 
junior high school youngsters work the 
swing shift from 4:00 p.m. until mid- 
night, so that they can “get their work 
done first.” failing to see the guidance 
of their children as the most important 
part of their biggest job. This seems an 
eloquent index of the widespread need 
for re-evaluation of the central im- 
portance of the parents’ job, not only 
by individuals but by whole communi- 
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Consultant in Family Life Education 
Seattle Publie schools, Washington 


ties. A frequent complaint of students 
that “home is so cheerless with mother 
away” may be used as a starting point 
for bringing out in class discussions the 
value of her contribution. 

The second reason many parents, 
even those most earnestly wishing to 
help, are failing to give their young 
people the guidance they need is that 
many of the problems are as new to 
them as to their young adults, and they 
are often thrown into as great a panic 
as the young people themselves. And 
all of this superimposed upon the usual 
complexities and adjustment difficulties 
of adolescence and of middle age, which 
even in the best of times have interfered 
with helpful, supportive relationships 
between parents and adolescents! 

Home economics teachers, dealing as 
they do with immediate life problems, 
have a most strategic opportunity to 
help both the young people and their 
worried parents. In addition to the new 
understandings that will flow to parents 
through their voung people, teachers 
should seek opportunities to consult 
with individual parents about their own 
youngsters, emphasize the importance of 
understanding. and arrange pupil-teach- 
er-parent conferences and round tables. 
Home economics teachers can be and 
should be of the greatest help to parent 
education specialists and to Parent- 
Teacher Association study group lead- 
ers, by keeping them in touch with help- 
ful materials and, most.of all, with the 
questions and the thinking of young 
adults themselves. The teacher’s capac- 
ity to do this depends upon the effective- 
ness with which she meets the two main 
requirements of her job, ever deepen- 
ing insight into the nature and needs of 
her boys and girls and, second, a con- 
tinually fresh grip on the underlying 
factors and possible helps in solving 
both perennial and emerging problems. 

For continually deepening her insight 
into the nature and needs of boys and 
girls, the teacher will find many of the 
books written for parents particularly 


helpful and genuinely “easy to take.” 
The best of these are by writers who 
have scholarly backgrounds as well as 
the ability to translate their insights into 
concrete everyday situations, bringing 
them within reach of the average parent, 
and often of the high school pupil. 
Among the most recent and best of these 
books are Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
Our Young Folks and Alice Barr Gray- 
son’s Do You Know Your Daughter?. 
Others readily available at most public 
libraries are The Adolescent Personality 
by Peter Blos, Adolescence by Williams, 
Do Adolescents Need Parents? by K. W. 
Taylor. 

But always the surest way of increas- 
ing our understanding is informal con- 
tact with the young adults themselves. 
Laboratory work facilitates person-to- 
person talk and home economics teach- 
ers, therefore, have a strategic opportu- 
nity to really know their young people. 
As we learn to listen to them receptively 
and creatively, we can be a real friend 
and counselor as well as teacher, and 
the teaching process itself is facilitated 
thereby. 

In addition to a greater need for help 
in all the usual personal-social problems, 
there is at present acute need for under- 
standing of the basic principles of men- 
tal hygiene, particularly as to ways of 
keeping emotionally poised during peri- 
ods of strain, frustration and privation. 
The principles of catharsis of unhealthy 
emotions and sublimation of thwarted 
drives into constructive work can be 
taught by having students plan and re- 
port their own outlets and the effect. 
If the teacher is willing to record her 
own emotional reactions to frustration 
and to constructive release, and improve 
her own adjustment at the same time, 
her help to the children can be more 
vital and real, and such effort may really 
increase her serenity and poise, her ef- 
fectiveness and joy in life. The funda- 
mental importance of religious orienta- 
tion in personal adjustment cannot be 
over emphasized either in the teacher's 
growth or in that of her young adults. 
A little book in this area that is particu- 
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Meeting the 
Problems of 
Tomorrow 


im Vocational 


Guidanee 


By Michael E. Kolivosky 


Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


APID developments in the employ- 

ment situation from year to year, 

even from month to month, make 
it imperative that a college interested 
in vocational guidance of its students 
keep abreast of the vocational trends in 
American life. 

What will be the reaction of veterans 
who come back to find their old jobs 
held by girls? How serious is resulting 
competition going to be? Will women 
continue to hold these or similar jobs, 
or will they be forced to return to the 
home? In what areas of work will the 
opportunities for employment be most 
favorable? Where will their home eco- 
nomics training, for example, fit into 
the postwar world of work? What type 
of educational training would be the 
best safeguard for their employment in 
the future? These are but a few ques- 
tions which must be considered before 
we attempt to guide present college stu- 
dents, particularly young women, and 
prepare them for the responsibilities 
which will be theirs upon graduation. 

Vocational guidance should emphasize 
and anticipate the problem of place- 
ment—undoubtedly the most serious of 
all postwar employment problems. To 
what extent there will be employment 
for both men and women, we can only 
conjecture today. The fact remains, 
however, that there will be jobs. Primary 
consideration will be given to the re- 
turning veteran, as it should be. Be- 
yond this consideration, what? Those 
students having the most adequate train- 
ing and work experience and those stu- 
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Core of the Vocational Guidance Program at Stephens is the in- 
terview between the individual student and her counselor. The 
student recognizes her right to a niche in the vocational world 


dents most willing and able to accept 
challenge will succeed along the line of 
their vocational pursuits. Students must 
be made to realize the importance of 
such training, experience and _ ability. 
One eye must be on present training 
and experience, the other on future re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. 
Psychologically, the graduate, assured 
of her preparedness vocationally, will 
look for the job in which she can exer- 
cise, as the graduate of the past has ex- 
ercised, her learning. It will not be 
simple. She should not expect “the best 
from the start.” To the prospective lab- 
oratory technician, it may mean being 
an assistant to a laboratory technician. 
The graduate may find competition has 
made it necessary for her to accept 
“something else’ closely related to her 
training. Herein lies one of the major 
functions of vocational guidance, pre- 


paring the student for her chosen voca- 
tion and at the same time for occupa- 
tional adaptations within the area of 
greatest interest and ability. 

Stephens advocates, therefore, the 
philosophy that specialized technical 
training becomes more meaningful to 
the student when founded on a broad 
general education. Merely being able to 
write is not a guarantee of success. The 
student should be so trained that she 
has something about which to write. A 
broad general education gives her this. 
Techniques are themselves broadly ap- 
plicable, but general intelligence is basic. 
Such a philosophy motivates for the 
best, opening vistas to better opportuni- 
ties. This thought underlines the fact 
thac sound training must also be sound 
planning for competition in the post- 
war period. Those students who will 
be best qualified, having had the best 





Vocational guidance counselors pool their experiences in helping the student 
to analyze her abilities and aptitudes and to become better acquainted with the 
responsibilities, requirements and opportunities within her major field of interest 
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uaining and the most adequate work 
experience, can survive in employment 
competition. 

The chief emphasis at Stephens in 
considering the problems of the post- 
war graduate is on jobs for women. The 
broad area of work is combed constantly 
for types of positions which require lim- 
ited training such as that which those 
who consider their education at Stephens 
as terminal will have. Of major im- 
portance, also, is attention to new jobs 
for women. A search for placement pos- 
sibilities in new jobs must be constantly 
carried on to serve as a channel of re- 
sistance to inevitable competition. 

This competition looms as one of the 
most challenging problems confronting 
educational institutions today. Business 
will be more particular in the type of 
worker that it will accept. Advanced 
training and work experience will be 
the best certification. The employer will 
find it very difficult to dismiss an em- 
ployee whose responsibilities have been 
well executed during the war. In many 
cases she will be as essential in the post- 
war period as she is at the present time. 
Such employees will be delegated to help 
the veteran in his readjustment. Many 
employees now engaged because of war 
demands will be asked by business to 
remain on the job because of their 
knowledge of the change which that 
business has undergone. They will assist 
with postwar planning during the post- 
war period. 

Educational institutions, if they are 
to meet their responsibilities fully, must 
carry on a continuous study of place- 
ment opportunities. They should focus 
their attention not only on the ability 
that a potential student has but also on 
the area in which that ability can be 
exercised. Direct and indirect contact 
with business constitutes one effective 
way to study trends. Business personnel 
is always anxious to inform the school 





Students get acquainted with their vocational potentialities 
in vocational orientation classes. Presentation of the movie, 
“Finding Your Life Work,” is followed by a class discussion 
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about the type of employee they desire 
and about the general trends which are 
important in meeting problems that will 
arise in the future. 

At Stephens College, vocational re- 
search is carried on through several 
channels. Each educational division as- 
sumes the responsibility of research in 
its own vocational area. Faculty com- 
mittees volunteer to study trends. Each 
faculty member presents his individual 
study, independent of the others on the 
committee. The result of their experi- 
ence is presented at the all-faculty meet- 
ing. When six out of seven reports indi- 
cate a trend, it is assumed to be a fairly 
accurate one. 

How does Stephens meet the problem 
of vocational orientation and student 
preparation for selecting a vocation? 
The following are some of the features 
of the program which make for effective 
vocational counseling: 

@ The entering student takes a bat 
tery of tests which measure her inter 
ests, aptitudes, abilities and personality. 
These serve as counseling devices when 
they are validated by an individual in- 
terview with the vocational counselor. 
Ihe appointment for the interview is 
made by the student, voluntarily. 

@ The Vocational Orientation class, 
an elective, gives the student four things: 
self-analysis, job-analysis, matching of 
the two, and information about the op 
portunities open to women now and 
after the war. Instruction received in 
this class serves as the nerve center of 
vocational guidance. 

® Vocational exploration can _ be 
made through interviews with faculty 
who are or have been engaged in the 
business or industrial field of work. The 
broad cross-section of work experience 
represented by a faculty coming from 
various sections of the country makes 
for a better system of guidance. 


@ A motivating counseling device is 
the printed information concerning a 
particular vocation that is made avail- 
able to the student. 

@ Since the Vocational Guidance Serv- 
ice is a “referral agency” the vocational 
library is both up-to-date and extensive. 
Information is not only kept here but 
also gathered here from the various edu- 
cational divisions on the campus. 

@ Business alumnae and other profes- 
sional people visit the campus. Student 
conferences and interviews are arranged 
so that the student can investigate the 
type of worker business wishes to em- 
ploy. 

@ Work experience on the job or in 
closely related jobs is available to stu- 
dents. 

@ A letter from the Service to the 
parents and students at Christmas vaca- 
tion motivates a “home conference” 
about the student’s vocational desires 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Opportunity is offered within the col- 
lege for experiences in many vocational 
fields, including institution management 


Faculty members study vocational trends together in locating 
new and developing fields of work for women and in distribut- 
ing information relative to these fields among the students 
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Have you tried 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING? 


UT it’s so much easier to do it my- 
self,” is often the busy homemaking 
teacher’s first reaction to teacher- 
pupil planning. The pupils, too, are 
inclined to be doubtful. After all, the 
planning of the work traditionally be- 
longs to the teacher. So why change? 

Teacher-pupil planning provides a 
very practical method of learning to live 
democratically by living democratically. 
While this process has never been easy, 
it is fundamental to our way of living. 
For this reason, alone, cooperative plan- 
ning is well worth the prolonged, re- 
peated trials necessary to make it work. 

In teacher-pupil planning the teacher 
changes from “dictator” to coworker. 
It is her job to use her background and 
experience to lead the pupils to make 
wise decisions through the use of their 
best thinking. However, this must not 
be confused with manipulating the situ- 
ation so that the class follows the teach- 
er’s predetermined decisions. Teachers 
must be sincere in soliciting pupil co- 
operation. 

The ability of individual pupils to 
participate in the planning, along with 
their willingness to do so, is conditioned 
by a multitude of personal and environ- 
mental factors. Unless the teacher is 
aware of these and adjusts to them she 
will make little headway with the new 
method. Hence, before any cooperative 
planning takes place, rapport must exist 
between the teacher and her pupils. 
Without this sympathetic relationship, 
even adults are loath to exchange ideas; 
young people find it impossible. 

Fortunately, the things which many 
homemaking teachers do as a matter of 
course tend to bring about this mutual 
understanding. Taking time to shake 
hands and to speak pleasantly to each 
girl on the first day of school is one big 
help. The fostering of conversational 
exchanges in class is another. Whether 
these concern vacation experiences, how 
the family celebrates special occasions or 
what the girls do to help at home is 
secondary to the development of a cor- 
dial atmosphere. Friendly home visits 
which show the whole family that the 
teacher is interested in her pupils and 
their welfare also contribute to the over- 
all goal. 

Out-of-school demands often consume 
an excessive portion of the youngsters’ 
time and energy, particularly in war- 
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By Mary Eloise Stone 


Home Economics Instructor, Madison Junior High School, Syracuse, New York 


time. Several junior high school pupils 
have had jobs in a nearby hospital 
which left them no time for recreation. 
Consequently, they tended either to be 
listless or to visit and “be funny” during 
the planning periods. When the teacher 
understood what was wrong she was 
better prepared to help these girls settle 
down and express their views. 

It doesn’t take long to discover the 
difference intelligence makes in the abil- 
ity of a class to participate successfully 
in pupil-teacher planning. Given suffi- 
cient assistance in the beginning, the 
brighter groups will carry on surpris- 
ingly well. It is the slow pupils who 
make the wisdom of cooperative plan- 
ning appear doubtful. 


HEN young people are pushed be- 

yond their a’sility, rebellion often 

results, while nothing is gained. 
The teacher needs to weigh values care- 
fully and to be patient. It is important 
that these less able girls who will be 
leaving school soon be given whatever 
planning experience they can use with 
profit. 

The amount of class time available 
for pupil-teacher planning is another 
factor. When this is limited, teachers 
must do some of the planning before- 
hand, leaving parts to be worked out in 
class. Otherwise, there would be no time 
left for the important business of carry- 
ing out the plans. When such limited 
planning experience is necessary, it is 
best to have pupils participate in the 
over-all plans, with the teacher respon- 
sible for time-consuming details. 

Young people who never have had a 
chance to plan their own work are apt to 
find the going hard at first and to be- 
come discouraged easily, consequently it 
is often advisable to use pupil assistance 
in only a small part of the planning at 
the outset. Later, as they acquire skill 
with experience, the pupils may be able 
to work out whole units as well as carry 
most of the responsibility. 

As with any learning process, there 
are days of regression. Then the teacher 
needs to guard against becoming dis- 


couraged, herself, as she takes over in 
proportion to the letdown. She must 
also be prepared to ease off or withdraw 
this added assistance as these temporary 
pupil lapses end. 

Adolescents are sometimes impatient 
to carry out their plans before they are 
really ready. One class, after having 
had excellent results in canning peaches, 
was sure, in getting ready to make peach 
butter, that the recipe plus the plans 
made for dividing work and time were 
all that were needed. The teacher at- 
tempted an explanation of what ‘“‘cook- 
ing to a pulp” meant, but no one 
listened. So she stopped and let the 
final minutes go by without comment. 
The next day, when the peach butter 
was judged, all of it looked lumpy and 
the girls were somewhat sobered. ‘They 
listened while the teacher told them 
that this was what she had been trying 
to explain the day before. And while 
they were in the mood, she reminded 
the class that her part in planning was 
to guide and to give the pupils the 
benefits of her experience. 

This same class plans most of its 
own work. In the beginning, one of the 
girls listed on the blackboard the units 
of work as proposed by a committee of 
the city’s homemaking teachers. The 
class thought that these units were im- 
portant. But they also felt the need for 
a short refresher unit on grooming. So 
this was added. Then the girls worked 
out a tentative order for the units with 
a time allotment for each. 


OW as they approach each new unit, 
the girls pool their suggestions as to 
what they need to know about the 
subject on the blackboard. Additions are 
made as comments and questions by 
either class or teacher show an omission. 
The “answers” have been uncovered 
in various ways. For the food preserva- 
tion unit, many were found through 
reading. Demonstrations and explana 


‘tions cleared up other points. A com- 


mittee arranged a bulletin board to em- 

phasize the care needed in canning food 

Then the girls divided into groups to 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Principles of 


Work 
‘implification 


By Anna J. Holman 


Extension Service War Food Administration 


HE homemaker’s problems, complicated by the war, 

are finally being tackled as part and parcel of the 

battle on the home front. Her gallant efforts to rock 
the cradle and keep the home fires burning with one 
hand and operate a lathe or riveting machine with the 
other, have called widespread attention to her plight. 
With the advent of the war the old phrase, ‘““Man’s work 
is from sun to sun, but woman’s work is never done,” 
soon ceased to be just a rhyme, because women were 
doing men’s work as well as their own. 

To home management specialists and research workers, 
this situation was a challenge to American ingenuity. 
If efficiency engineers could speed up production on the 
asembly line, some of the principles they used could 
surely be applied to household tasks. So argued Mary 
Rokahr, Extension home management specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and other 
home management specialists. And so began the experi- 
mental work aimed at speeding up the performance of 
separate household tasks—the development of work- 
‘implification procedures applicable to the home. 

Although research on work simplification as applied 
to housework is only in. the initial stages, early results 
have produced a set of simple rules for conserving time 
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“Prepositioning” they call it in industry, and it has to do with 
keeping tools so they can be grasped without sorting. This 
housewife uses the same principle in placing her knives in a 
convenient rack by size. She copies assembly line technique, 
using both hands; one to open the door; one to select knife 


and motion, These rules, which are already being put 
into practice by home demonstration club women and 
their homemakers, are the subject of a growing number 
of leaflets and circulars, published principally by State 
cooperative extension services and the National Farm 
Work Simplification Project, Purdue University. 

These principles, which offer a substantial straw to 
women swimming against the swift current of wartime 
overwork, are by this time familiar in one form or an- 
other to most home economists. However expressed, 
according to Miss Rokahr, the real meaning can be 
boiled down to just four words; eliminate, combine, 
rearrange and simplify. : 

When translated into rules of procedure, this work 
formula can be simply stated: 

1. Leave out any part of the task you can. 

2. Make one task out of two or more. 

3. Make both hands work. 

Keep everything within easy reach, 
Use the best tool for the task. 

6. Sit to work whenever you can. 

These work simplification rules were brought into the 
limelight less than two years ago at Purdue University 
during a two weeks’ course for home economists on the 
application of time and motion economy principles to 
household tasks. 

Principally responsible for initiation of this course 
were Miss Rokahr and Mrs. Lillian Gilbreath, whose 
intercst in time and motion studies as applied to the 
home dates back many years. Mrs. Gilbreath, who is a 
consultant for Purdue’s engineering management staff, 
and Miss Rokahr made a joint appeal for help which 
resulted in the General Education Board's financing the 
course through the Farm Work Simplification Project. 

Held in August 1943, the course was attended by thirty 
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Like the industrial engineer, this housewife, in studying the 
job of washing potatoes, tries out two methods—one sitting, 
one standing. She found sitting unsatisfactory because the 
pan was unsteady, water ran up her arms and time was lost’ 





Standing to wash potatoes at the sink proved more efficient 
since the housewife then had free use of hands and arms with 
no need to steady pan. She used both hands to dip and scrub, 
working up a rhythm to increase speed and efficiency. Also, 
she used the correct tool, a wire twisted brush, which did a 
thorough cleaning job. The correct working height of sink 
eliminated previous muscle cramp and made work seem easier 





When the new parer (used incorrectly above right) was used 
with a ballistic or throwing motion, a rhythm which developed 
speed was attained. At the same time, this motion produced a 
thinner paring cutting which resulted in less waste and lower 
food cost. The housewife decided that this parer was well 
worth its cost for peeling potatoes and might be used satisfac- 
torily for other vegetables such as carrots and rutabagas 
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home economists including Miss Rokahr and other ex. 
tension workers, research workers and teachers. During 
the course the women went into the laboratory to leara 
how industrial engineers use the science of time and 
motion to simplify jobs in industry. They made process 
charts—the step-by-step description of a task—then worked 
out more direct methods by the application of the four 
principles; eliminate, combine, rearrange and simplify. 
The group also studied the use of visual aids in relation 
io the development of more efficient techniques. Follow. 
ing their laboratory studies, the home economists set up 
areas in homemaking to which work simplification prin- 
ciples could be applied. In general these included care 
of the house, meal preparation, laundering, food preser- 
vation, care of clothing and household textiles, physical 
care of family members, and food production. 

Much of the research on work simplification in the 
home now being conducted by the research staffs of 
agricultural colleges is an outgrowth of the Purdue short 
course. 

Another result was the organization of a national 
Extension home management committee on work simpli- 
fication. Members of this committee include Esther 
Pond, Washington State College; Thelma Beall, Ohio 









Following the advice of the industrial engineer, the housewife 


asks, “Am I using the best tool for the job?” A new slot-type 
parer was recommended to her as superior to a paring knife 
in peeling potatoes. Here she starts to use it, but in the old 
time-honored way, like a paring knife, and finds little im- 
provement in time expenditure and food saving. She decides 
to try tool another way and experiments with ballistic motion 





Other tools which the housewife experimented with in devel- 
oping efficiency in the job of baking potatoes included @ 
handy mitt for pulling out the grate and a pair of tongs for 
removing the baked potatoes from the oven. These tools not 
only made the job easier and quicker but also eliminated the 
hazard of burns on hands and wrists. Both tools were placed 
conveniently near the oven door and used for other operations 
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asked herself, “Can this operation be eliminated?.”” After an- 
alyzing the job, she searched for a recipe for a quick cake 
which eliminated beating the eggs separately and creaming the 


“Can this operation be eliminated?,” asks the industrial engi- 
neer when he analyzes a job for efficiency. Housewives can 
follow his example. For instance in making a birthday cake 


this housewife collected fourteen items as called for by the butter and sugar. The new recipe called for only seven pieces 
of equipment which saved time in assembling and cleaning up 


recipe in her cookbook. At each step of the cake making, she 


State University; Eva Goble, Purdue University; Ellen 
Bramblett, University of Wyoming, and Miss Rokahr. 

Four publications based on the theme, “Every Motion 
Counts,” have already been published by the Committee. 
The publications include a playlet, an illustrated circular 
and accompanying talk, and a list of principles for time 
and motion study. The playlet, issued in March 1944, 
has proved a popular program feature with the Nation’s 
home demonstration and 4-H clubs. In some instances 
the playlet has also been performed by high school home 
economics students and home economics teachers. Copies 
of all four pieces of literature are available to home 
economics teachers from Miss Mary Rokahr, Extension 
home management specialist, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Two more ambitious projects by the Committee should 
be completed soon—the production of a slide film and As this housewife was cutting the traditional round biscuit, 
a movie demonstrating the application of the basic work which requires that some of the dough be rolled twice, she 
simplification rules to household tasks. These are being thought of a way to eliminate the second rolling and cutting 
furnished by the General Education Board through a 
National Farm Work Simplification Project. 

Leading the field in research on work simplification 
is Cornell University. Cornell research findings on 
household work simplification already published include 
“A Simple Way to Iron a Shirt,” bulletin No. 629, by 
Elaine Knowles, and an article by Mary Koll Heiner on 
simplifying home preparation of potatoes in the Decem- 
ber 1943 issue of the JouRNAL or Home Economics. 
The simplified process for ironing shirts developed by 
Miss Knowles was a byproduct of her doctorate study 
dealing with fatigue elimination in housework. Miss 
Knowles began by interviewing homemakers to deter- 
mine which household tasks were the most fatiguing 
and time-consuming. Laundering was the over-all opera- 
tion listed by most homemakers, and ironing shirts, the 
individual process requiring the most time. In her efforts 
to eliminate fatigue from the process of ironing shirts, 











Miss Knowles developed perhaps the first scientific work- When the housewife above streamlined her method of cutting 
simplification procedure applied to housework. Mrs. biscuit dough, she discarded the round cutter, rolled dough 
Heiner’s study of the potato-peeling process was made once, then cut dough into even squares with a long knife 
in the summer of 1943 as a wartime project to prevent 

Waste as well as to save time, (Continued on page 111) Photographs Courtesy U, S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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WHITE 
SAUCE 


TECHNIQUE 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


HE making of a good white sauce 

should be among the first techniques 

understood and thoroughly mastered 
by every student of cookery—adult and 
adolescent. 

With a standard foundation white 
sauce we have a base for such variations 
as egg, parsley, shrimp, oyster, mustard 
and Bechamel sauces to mention only 
a few of the most useful and popular. 
Moreover, white sauce is a valuable ex- 
tender of both leftovers and expensive 
main ingredients as lobster, crabmeat 
and sweetbreads. It also serves to en- 
rich such dry foods as the Italian pastes, 
and to bind meats, fish and vegetables 
in the making of croquettes, cutlets and 
loaves. 

Actually there are three white sauces 
—thin, medium and thick—all made on 
the basis of one cup of milk and differ- 
ing only in their consistency due to the 
varying proportions of fat and flour 
used, as follows: 


Thin White Sauce 
(Number One) 
tablespoon butter, 
margarine or other fat 
tablespoon flour 
cup milk 
Seasoning 


Medium White Sauce 
(Number Two) 
2 tablespoons butter, 
margarine or other fat 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk 
Seasoning 


Thick White Sauce 
(Number Three) 
3 to 4 tablespoons butter, 
margarine or other fat 
3 to 4 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk 
Seasoning 


— 


It should be very easy to memorize 
the proportions for these three basic 
sauces if one considers them as White 
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Lily Haxworth Wallace is a beloved name in the food world and an 
accepted authority in the homemaking field. Here she is demonstrat- 
ing a recipe from “Just for Two” at Macy’s, New York, Home Center 


Sauces 1, 2 and 3, because Number 1 
uses one tablespoon each fat and flour; 
Number 2, two tablespoons each fat and 
flour; and Number 3, three tablespoons 
each fat and flour, all to one cup of 
milk. Simple isn’t it, when one looks at 
it this way? 

The chief use of Thin White Sauce 
(Number One) is as a base for cream 
soups with added pureed vegetables and 
appropriate seasonings. Medium White 
Sauce (Number Two) is the one gen- 
erally served with fish, poultry and veg- 
etables. Thick White Sauce (Number 
Three) serves chiefly as a foundation and 
binder for croquettes, cutlets and loaves 
made from fish, meat or vegetable left- 
overs. 


Method One 


Now for the actual technique of mak- 
ing, taking White Sauce Number Two 
(the most commonly used) as our ex- 
ample: 

Measure 2 tablespoons of fat into a 
saucepan. Let it melt and heat slightly, 
but not brown. Remove from the fire, 
add 2 tablespoons of flour and (prefer- 
ably using a wooden spoon) blend and 
mix the two until perfectly smooth. Add 
one-third of the milk (1/3 cup), stir to 
blend, then replace the saucepan over a 
low heat and, stirring gently but con- 
stantly, bring the mixture to boiling 
point. Now add a second portion (1/3 
cup) of milk and bring again to boiling 
point, still stirring constantly. Finally, 
add the remaining milk and (still stir- 
ring) bring the sauce again to the boil. 
Simmer three to five minutes, and sea- 
son. One-fourth teaspoon salt and one- 
eighth teaspoon pepper with a dash of 
paprika will suit the average taste. 

A word as to the technique of stirring. 


One excellent teacher, whose advice we 
will do well to follow, instructs her stu- 
dents to stir after the manner of a 
skater making the figure eight. In this 
way the entire surface of the saucepan 
is systematically covered by the spoon, 
the center as well as the outer edges, 
with a minimum likelihood of scorching. 
And, stir slowly. Rapid stirring brings 
more cold air into the mixture which 
consequently takes longer to reach boil- 
ing point. Then, too, rapid stirring 
distributes part of the sauce on the sides 
of the pan where it may scorch and 
waste—so stir slowly and save both time 
and material. 


Opinions differ as to the desirability 
of using cold or scalded milk in making 
white sauce. The novice will find it 
easier to use cold milk because hot milk 
added to the flour and fat sometimes 
results in lumping. On the other hand, 
experts often scald the milk, preferably 
in a double boiler, thus speeding up the 
entire process especially when making 
up large quantities, 

If the sauce must be kept standing 
before serving, cover to prevent the for- 
mation of a skin on the surface, then 
place over hot water (double boiler) 
until needed. In such instances the 
sauce can be made in the inner vessel 
of the double boiler in the first place— 
there’s no necessity for making it in one 
saucepan, transferring it to another and 
having extra dishes to wash, to say noth- 
ing of wasting food. 


Method Two 


(To be used only when making a 
large quantity of sauce) 
Blend flour with a little cold milk 


(Continued on page 94) 
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VEGETABLES 


By Elspeth Bennett, Assistant Professor, 


College of Home Economics, Syracuse University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Choose Widely 
Cook Wisely 


OW many of the vegetables listed 

on this page do you know? More 

important, how many different ones 
do you eat regularly, or even frequently? 
If you will check each of these on the 
list you may be surprised at the limited 
number. 

There has been an increase in veg- 
etable consumption over the past two 
decades, but the average American is 
still not eating enough of them. 

Horticultural developments and im- 
proved transportation and refrigeration 
have been instrumental in introducing 
many new vegetables and varieties to 
different sections of our country, but 


the average American is still making his 


choice from a limited few. 

Variety in vegetable selection is very 
important. There are wide variations 
in the different nutrients they contain 
and in the amounts of these nutrients, 
especially the lesser known and more 
obscure minerals and vitamin factors. 
The person who limits his choice to the 
same few runs the risk of a deficiency 
somewhere along the line. After the war 
we may expect the shrinking world, 
widening international markets and 
growing air transport to add to the new 
vegetables available even in remote 
areas. It is up to us to acquaint our- 
selves with them as they come on the 
market and create the demand that will 
assure a continued and _ increasing 
supply. 

Why is the average American still not 
eating enough vegetables? Why do we 
so often hear a mother complain, “I 
can’t get Mary to eat her vegetables,” 
the new bride lament, “Bill just docs 
not like vegetables and refuses to eat 
them;” or the adult apologize, “I don’t 
eat that vegetable’? 

One cannot have lived very leng or 
traveled very far without observing that 
of all foods none are more often un- 
palatable when served than vegetables. 
It is not so much the vegetables that 
are at fault as the cooks! 


No matter how fresh the vegetable, both 
the flavor and the food value can be 


spoiled by incorrect cooking methods 
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The cooks also deprive us of much 
of the nutritive value for which veg- 
etables are so important. In our effort 
to increase the number and the variety 
of vegetables consumed we should em- 
phasize and practice techniques that will 
produce an attractive, palatable food of 
maximum nutritive value. At present 
there is some confusion regarding simple 
vegetable cookery. As always, old rules 
are reluctant to give way to new. The 
rule most generally recommended now 
is that vegetables should be cooked in 
the smallest amount of boiling water 
possible, in a tightly covered pan, for 
the shortest time, at a simmer heat. 
There are only a few instances to which 
it is not applicable. 

Let us take this rule phrase by phrase. 
The first says, “the smallest amount of 
boiling water possible.” Many of the 
nutrients in vegetables, especially the 
minerals and some of the vitamins, are 
soluble in water. If the water in which 
the vegetable is cooked has to be dis- 
carded, those nutrients that have dis- 
solved out are lost. It is possible to re- 
trieve them by using the vegetable liquid 
in soups, white sauces, gravies, etc., but 
if we make a habit of having excess 
liquid, it accumulates faster than can be 
used. The best practice is to limit the 
initial amount of water. 

The water should be boiling when 
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Asparagus 
Artichokes 


Bamboo 
shoots 


Beans, lima 


Beans, 
string 


Beans, soy 
Beets 
Broccoli 


on 
Brussels 
sprouts 


Cabbage 
Chinese 
savoy 
white 

Cauliflower 

Celeriac 

Celery 

Chayote 

Chervil 

Chicory 

Chives 


Corn 


Cucumbers 
Dasheens 
Egg-plant 
Garlic 
Greens 
Chard 
Collard 
Cress 
Dandelion 
Endive 
Escarole 
Kale 


Lettuce 
Boston 
iceberg 
garden 
romaine 


Mustard 
Parsley 
Spinach 
Horseradish 


Kohl-rabi 


Lambs- 
quarter 


Leeks 


Mushrooms 
Okra 
Onions 
Parsnips 
Peas 
Peppers 
Potatoes 


Irish 
sweet 


Pumpkin 
Purslane 
Radishes 
Rutabagas 
Salsify 
Shallot 
Sour dock 


Squash 
Hubbard 
summer 

Taro 

Truffle 

Turnip 

Tomato 


Yams 


Listed above are 65 vegetables. 


How many do you know? How 


many have you tried? How many 


do you eat regularly? 











PROGRAMS FOR 
PROGRESS 


By Letitia Walsh and 
Florence Bodenbach 





Home Economics Education Department 


Florence Fallgatter, retiring AVA vice-president of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, and Marie Banks, program chairman for 
the Conference with Verna Danley of N. J. in background 


University of Ilinois, Urbana 





{D YOU know that you were get- 
ting to your feet? I didn’t! I just 
found myself there with all the 
rest!” ‘Weren't you thrilled with that 
prolonged applause?” “Don’t you think 
that it was Dr. Stoddard’s deep sincerity 
as well as the courage of his proposals 
that so stirred us?’ Such were the ex- 


clamations overheard as the audience 
filed out of the opening session of the 
Reconversion Vocational Training Con- 
ference which the American Vocational 





Bertha Kohlhagen of Oregon, substitut- 
ing for Maude Williamson; Elizabeth 
Todd, Ga., and Hortense Hurst, Ind., 
AVA H. E, Ed. Regional Representatives 
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Association sponsored in Philadelphia, 
December 6-9. The speaker was Dr. 
Alexander Stoddard, Chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

“The six million youth between the 
ages of 16 and 21 who after the war 
will be out of school and out of work,” 
Dr. Stoddard warned, ‘‘can wreck the 
country. The peace can be lost in the 
pool halls of America.” He proposed, 
instead, that the compulsory school age 
be raised to 21 years, with a system of 
Federal subsidies to offset the added 
cost. These subsidies would be free of 
undesirable Federal control and would 
take two forms. One would be advances 
for building additional high schools and 
vocational-technical schools. The other 
would be direct subsidies to the States 
to be turned over to the individual 
schools for tuition costs. 

Two days later in the same great ball- 
room of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
the same audience listened with equal 
attention to a home economist who pre- 
sented constructive plans for “Readjust- 
ing the Home to Postwar Conditions in 
America.”” The home economist selected 
for this important task was, logically, 
Dr. Dora S. Lewis, President of the 





; . % 


Elizabeth Amery and Marie Mount of 
Md. and Mary Blodgett of Conn. at the 
meeting on wage earning preparation 





¢ . 
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Estelle Page of Minn., Martha Creighton 
of Virginia, A. B. Wrigley of N. J. and 


A. K. Getman of N. Y., were speakers 


e 


b 
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American Home Economics Association. 
“It is clear,” said Mrs. Lewis, “that there 
is no single problem facing us today, th« 
solution of which means so much to 
good family life, as that of full employ 
ment at wage rates that permit adequatc 
levels of living.” One of the men listen 
ers remarked later, “Mrs. Lewis is cer- 
tainly right when she says homes need 
to be miniature democracies—that’s the 
only way we'll get democracy in the Na 
tion. I had to smile to myself when sh« 
mentioned getting into difficulty through 
each one of the family thinking the 

(Continued on page 100 
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The authors of this’ article, Letitia 
Walsh and Florence Bodenbach, greet 
Edna Amidon of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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BY MARY 


ASHION as a motivating force is variously defined but, for the most 

part, little understood. A simple definition—such as, fashion is prevail- 
ing mode—does little more than scratch the surface of a complex psychologi- 
cal phenomenon, The fact that fashions in dress prevail as universally as 
they do, yet at the same time are continually subject to change, with every 
passing wind of influence, appears to raise a contradiction in terms. It 
would at least seem that the factor of caprice in fashion would reduce its 
effectiveness. But such has not been the case. History proves that women 
have followed fashion through endless cycles of change without protest; 
rather, with unfailing interest and a spontaneous show of enthusiasm. Most 
women have never successfully resisted a change in fashions. 


Conformity to fashion has been sufficiently established by custom to 
become largely unconscious, automatic. ‘The average woman or girl follows 
the dictates of fashion without attempting to analyze the source of this 
influence, without even being aware of the control it operates in her life, 
without attempting to interpret fashion in terms of her own individual 
personality and taste. She is content to acquire her fashion second hand. 
She does not use the privilege of selection to the point where she may be 
said to acquire her fashion first hand—to establish a style in dress individ- 
ually suitable, expressive of her personal interpretation of fashion, Yet 

no one will deny the desirability of such an 
achievement, and many are willing to adopt 


Itasa goal. 


- 4 a ‘ 
as On rst an The question is not so much “Should we?” 
as “How?.” And the answer, strangely, is easy 


to state in terms of a definite program. First of 
E. MAGRANE all, we should make every effort to understand 
the nature of this universal dynamic that cuts 
across stratas of economic privilege and enters 
every sphere of activity that women engage in. As teachers we should help 
our students to realize the extent to which this control already operates in 
their lives; to become aware of its potential for them, and to see the 
alternative values involved in a positive and a negative reaction to fashion. 


Secondly, we must learn the techniques of the positive approach. Style, 
as distinguished from fashion, is defined as a manner of self expression. 
This, in turn, defines exactly what we mean by the qualified term “fashion 
first hand”—fashion expressed in a personal, creative manner. An essential 
requirement to this end is the training of our critical faculties by study 
and observation. We must go for guidance to reliable sources, historic 
costume, current magazines of standing and beautiful clothes from the hands 
of leading designers. Also we must study the contemporary street scene of 
fashion. Here we get right down to earth and learn by observation what 
lines, however beautiful in abstract, are becoming to certain figure types; 
how color can be used to modify and enhance certain line combinations. 
Particularly in the selection of color are we offered the opportunity to be 
creative in our personal styling. For those who do not sew, color is often 
the most effective element in the assembling of individualized costumes. 
While those who cut and sew can work directly with color, from the flat 
medium of fabric to the last detail and accessory of a complete costume. 


In this direction—the direction of positive, first hand contact with fash- 
ion—lies, as promised, the discovery of an absorbing, rewarding form of 
creative expression for women. 


Mrs. Mary Magrane, director of sewing in the New York City Public Schools 
since September 1935, entered the school system in the fall of 1904 as an evening 
elementary school teacher of sewing. From that time until her retirement last Sep- 
tember Mrs. Magrane has been active in all phases of clothing and textiles educa- 
tion. She holds a B.S. in Household Arts and an M.A. in Education. 

As an educational advisor to Practical Home Economics, Mrs. Magrane has 


made an important contribution to Home Economics Education. 
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Instructor in Adult Clothing, Bronxville Schools, New York 


EEP up morale—be as charming and attractively dressed 
as ever, especially when friends and relatives are home : 
on furlough.” “Buy War Bonds.” “Conserve all mate- dl 
rials, wear old clothes and make them do.” ‘These are only o 
a few of the many admonitions given us by fashion maga- “me 
zines, radio commentators and newspaper headlines. While de 
each of them is convincing separately, the average person be 
may not at first consider them compatible. Yet, most home 4 
economists will immediately concede that these requests ; 
are quite reconcilable and that, with a little ingenuity, 
they can all be carried out easily. Young clothing students 
may need help in putting such a program into operation, ies 
however, and homemaking teachers can give that help in le: 
special clothing units based on the home-front war cry — 
“make it over, make it do.” 4 
With careful planning of each season’s wardrobe, clothing 
students can have a new-looking outfit and a bond. The 
first step is classifying their clothing into the following 
groups: 
1. Garments which, with cleaning, pressing and minor 
repairs and changes, will be ready for wear this spring. boc 
2. Garments of good basic design which need partial bitin 
remodelling in order to be really smart looking. 7" 
3. Garments of good materials which should be com- bs 
pletely remodelled if they are to be worn this spring. 1 
And, since many students will want to add one or two War 
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new garments to their wardrobes, a fourth group will list 
garments which are needed to complete or add interest 
to the present wardrobe. 

In addition to a spring cleaning for those garments need- 
ing minor repairs, many simple improvements may be made 
such as adding seasonal interest through fresh collars and 
gilets, unusual buttons, embroidered monograms or a hand- 
woven belt. In extreme cases, a dip in some vivid dye 
bath may be the answer. 

The most common criticism of last season’s garments— 
aside from poor fit or signs of wear—is that they are “tired 
looking” or “dull.” Often, only slight changes are needed 
to pep them up and add sparkle. For example, the party 
dresses sketched at the upper right might easily be made 
from old ones hanging in the girls’ closets. If the lines of 
the dress are still good, the addition of a crisp peplum with 
matching ruffle and set-in yoke, as illustrated on the ex- 
treme upper right will give an entirely new look. If, on 
the other hand, the dress is worn under the arms or too 
tight through the bust, the skirt can be salvaged with a bit 
of fresh material for a new top. Then the waist and skirt 
can be tied together by trimming the neck with material 
from the discarded waist. 

Since long party dresses are seldom worn today, those few 
occasions which do demand formal clothes present a prob- 
lem. Girls like variety and dislike wearing formal dresses 
which they have worn several times before and yet, in 
recognition of fabric shortages and the wartime conserva- 
tion program, they hesitate to use the extra material re- 
quired for a new long dress. An al- 
ternative is to recut the skirt, which 
represents the larger expenditure, for 
slimmer lines, adding only a new 
blouse. The skirt shown at the lower 
right, by the addition of a demure 
blouse, presents an entirely new out- 
look on life. 

Students usually need special help 
in planning ways in which garments 
can be completely remodelled. The 
help may come from the teacher, from 
outside study of fashion magazines or 
through general classroom discussions. 
Let us take, for example, a classic sport 
suit which is worn at cuffs and around 
pockets and shiny in the seat—a seem- 
ingly hopeless problem. Yet such a 
garment, turned and recut after care- 
ful teacher-and-pupil planning, could 
be made into the smart new bolero-jacket suit shown at the 
upper left. Should elbows of the old suit be badly worn, 
then a popular sleeveless version of this bolero may be made. 

Among old dresses there may be some which can be 
remade into the new wide-shouldered jumpers so popular 
among school girls this season. Perhaps one of the most 
common closet skeletons will be dirnd] skirts, once popular, 
now somewhat passe. These can be refashioned into softly 
pleated skirts similar to the one shown at the lower left. 

Ingenuity and wise counseling are needed when cloth- 
ing students plan for new garments to complete the season’s 
wardrobe. In keeping with the National conservation 
theme, large purchases should be discouraged unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Often, the addition of a waistcoat similar 
to the one sketched at the lower left will convert odd skirt 
and blouse combinations into smart ensembles. The cape, 
sketched above left, will double for daytime jacket and eve- 
ning wrap at prom time. 

The dress photographed beside it shows how wardrobe 
Strategists may use remnants in contrasting colors to add 
zest to their springtime wardrobes without sacrificing the 
War Bond that will help to bring Victory. 
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METHODS FOR TEACHING . . . croice o 


A Class in Clothing Construction 


Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing, Ohio State University, Columbus 


Objectives cannot be limited to subject 
matter nor yet to teacher or student. 
From an all-inclusive viewpoint, they 
are: (1) to produce a garment satis- 
factory according to standards set up 
for it; (2) to acquire information; (3) 
to develop skills. 


Subject Matter 

Analysis and evaluation of dress designs. 
Students are often criticized because 
they cannot analyze clothing design 
problems for any person except them- 
selves. The method suggested here 
provides opportunity to observe, anal- 
yze and discuss plans for dresses both 
without and with relationship to the 
individual. 

Design relationships include four fac- 
tors: the design of dress, the fabric, 
the student and the personality of 
the student. 

Sources of ideas for clothing classes are 
too often limited to fashion maga- 
zines. The student should be guided 
to other sources of inspiration such as 
paintings, pottery or architecture. 

Other factors in planning a dress: 

@ Wardrobe needs. In the class in 

which this method was used, the stu- 

dents had already studied the clothing 
wardrobe, budget and expenditures. 


@ Consumer values. The dress must 
satisfy the student’s need. 

@ Construction processes are treated 
both as subject matter and student 


activities. Students study processes in 
order to learn what ones there are, to 
judge which is best, to have experience 
in executing some as yet untried, to 
develop skill in some previously used, 
perhaps to attain higher standards of 
accomplishment or to acquire speed. 

@ Shopping list includes not merely 
supplies needed but styles, qualities, 
prices and availability of items. The 
last point brings up the problem of 
stocks in stores and of judgment in 
selection of available substitutes. 

e Time problems (See Student Activi- 
ties) 

e@ Evaluation of results is suggested dur- 
ing the planning period and carried out 
in the final class discussions. It considers 
such questions as: Have the objectives 
of individual students been attained? 
What were the reasons for attainment 
or failure? What suggestions are there 
as guides for future work? 
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Methods: Teacher Activity 
Presentation of a finished garment, of 
the final plans made for it and of 
the plans in process of development. 


e A student from a_ previous class 
models her dress made in that class. 
Guided by plans made with the teacher, 
she explains the objectives and the 
standards toward which she worked, and 
the evaluation of her results. This oral 
presentation, which is supplemented by 
a bulletin board presentation and a 
three-dimensional exhibit of final plans 
for the dress, may be effective as an 
informal dialogue between teacher and 
student. The exhibit indicates only the 
outstanding uses made of elements of 
design and their relationships to dress 
design, fabric, and figure and _person- 
ality of student. 
e Evolution of the plan is discussed by 
student or teacher as the written plan 
and the exhibit are explained. Sources 
of ideas may be emphasized here. 
e@ Evaluation of results is best discussed 
by the student. Previous guidance by 
the teacher will prepare for emphasis 
on objectives, standards and analysis. 
Other teacher activities following the 
student-modeling, the teacher pro- 
vides time for and guides discussions 
of each phase of planning design, 
from objectives to evaluations. The 
class develops only over-all ideas for 
each topic; the individual student 
then works out her own. 
e The teacher provides: (1) supplies as 
sources of inspiration; (2) fabrics in a 
variety of color, texture and design and 
of a size to allow for draping in the 
final display; (3) fabrics labeled to sug- 
gest degree of ease or difficulty in 
handling during construction; (4) dress 
forms and mannikins; (5) bulletin board 
posters showing the initial lists of ob- 
jectives, standards and so on, mentioned 
above; (6) mimeographed lists of con- 
struction processes derived from work of 
previous classes; (7) textbooks and bul- 
letins on processes of construction. 
e The teacher arranges a means of 
dividing the class into groups of two 
and of four, leaving final choice of 
method to the class. She circulates 
among groups, giving seemingly casual 
help during the preparation of student 
plans. She provides a check-list to guide 
students in their analysis of plans and 
provides time for student conferences. 


By Frances F. Mauck 


Methods: Student Activity 
After being observers during the presen- 
tation of a student model, the class 
is eager to discuss objectives, stand- 
ards, sources of ideas, consumer values 
and, later, time problems. Students 
often bring to class an article to illus- 
trate some point, perhaps a vase as a 
source of inspiration, or a dress that 
did not meet desired consumer values. 
These discussions provide only initial 
considerations under each topic of 
subject matter. During the group work 
described below, each student works 
out and presents her own plan for 
each phase of the work. 
@ Groups of four students, two sets of 
partners, work to prepare, on paper, a 
plan for the dress of each individual. 
Procedure varies within each group and 
is informal. Each student evolves a plan 
that is acceptable to herself and to her 
group. She then prepares an exhibit of 
her plan, in a form that she believes 
will best sell her idea to the entire class. 
It may be like a display in a_ store 
window or on a store counter or in a 
booth at a state fair. Often the students 
prepare remarkable clever and _ artistic 
exhibits. 
@ When exhibits are ready, class mem- 
bers observe them all—using the teach- 
er’s check-list to assist them in their 
analyses and to help them to remember 
details which they wish to discuss. (This 
check-list will vary so much, according 
to teacher and class, that none is sug- 
gested here.) 
@ Class discussions follow, based on ob- 
servations of exhibits. At the ciose, each 
student has a plan that is the result of 
the thought of the entire group. If a 
student revises her plans as a result of 
class comments, the new plan is_pre- 
sented for class approval. 
e@ Each student may request a confer- 
ence with the teacher, either individ- 
ually or with two or all four members 
of her group. Here is the teacher’s op- 
portunity to clarify all phases of plan- 
ning and establish a feeling of close, 
friendly interest. Rarely does a student 
fail to ask for a conference. Usually 
partners or a group of four are in the 
meeting, because, as students say, they 
learn from each other as well as from 
the teacher. 


e After plans are complete and shop- 
ping has been done, each student lays 
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Fabrice and Design 


out her paper plan and the results of 
her shopping for all to see. Again the 
class observes results. A brief, informal 
discussion occurs if students have ques- 
tions. 


The Dress Plan, as Presented 
on Paper 


The dress plan is presented in a loose- 
leaf folder form. Some of the topics 
listed are fully developed before sup- 
plies are purchased; some are developed 
during the construction laboratories. 
Standards are set up as needed. Shop- 
ping lists may be revised. The time 
schedule is invariably revised, often 
more than once. The evaluation is writ- 
ten after the finished dress has been 
modeled before the class. The folder 
becomes, for the student, a vital record 
of her plans and her accomplishment. 
It goes with her to her next class in 
clothing construction where it guides 
her and her teacher to further accom- 
plishment My- the student. 

Standards are prepared for the finished 


dress and for each construction process. - 


Standards for consumer values, shop- 
ping list and time problems are less 
formally set up, though they are not 
lacking. In preparing standards, an 
individual student or two partners or 
a group of four students may volunteer 
to work on the standards for certain 
construction processes. They choose the 
ones they wish. Several sources of help 
are given them: the standards offered 
by the student who modeled her fin- 
ished dress; a list of suggestions assem- 
bled by the teacher from her previous 
classes; textbooks; beautifully made gar- 
ments such as hand-made lingerie and 
custom-made dresses; ready-made gar- 
ments; and garments made by students 
in other classes. Each set of standards 
prepared is presented to the class for 
discussion and revision or approval. 
The teacher’s chief function is to see 
that standards are not impossible of hu- 
man attainment, for student-made stand- 
ards are high, very high. When stand- 
ards for an item have been approved 
by the class, each student includes them 
in her own folder of plans. 

Topics included in the student’s folder, 
with characteristic comments made by 
students: 

1. Objectives in making this dress 

‘My chief desire is to learn to fit dresses 

so that I can help Mother with her 

sewing.” 

“I just want to learn to sew, so that 

my clothes need not cost too much.” 
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for a Dress 


“LT sew a lot but I’m not accurate and 
have never learned correct methods. 
Now I want to learn.” 

Usually students adopt the suggestion 
of listing information they wish to ob- 
tain and skills they wish to develop. 
Such lists later guide the teacher in her 
organization of classroom work. 


2. Standards 
Each student lists the standards as they 
have been approved by the class group. 


3. Analysis of design elements and de- 
sign relationships 
In addition to a mounting, sketch or 
tracing of back and front views of the 
dress and a suggestion of color and 
fabric texture to be used, each plan 
offers an analysis of the outstanding 
uses of the elements of design as ob- 
served in the dress design, in the fabric, 
in the student—each one separate. Also, 
it presents the chief ways in which de- 
sign, fabric, student and student-person- 
alitv are combined. 
4, Sources of ideas 
Vhe plans often carry such comments 
as these: 
“Here is the flower I'd like to use as a 
color plan.” 
“I saw a simple but lovely hair style 
that made me think I might repeat the 
same idea of line, for my dress.” 
5. Wardrobe Needs 
“I can spend $6 for this dress and acces 
sories, but I’d like to spend less so that 
I may buy a ticket for the symphony 
concert.” 
“IT have some beautiful beads, a gift, 
which I never wear. I can imagine a 
dress that would be ‘made’ by the beads 
and that would be all right with my 
other accessories.” 
Such comments are supplementary to a 
statement of money available, accessories 
on hand or to be purchased, and the 
specific wardrobe need to be satisfied. 
o. Consumer Values 
This phase of planning arouses much 
student interest. In one case, the dress 
was planned for a “big week-end” so 
that ease in packing was a major point. 
This meant selection of a crush-resistant 
fabric and a simple design, probably 
bisymetric and not too full. 
7. Construction Processes 
A check-list provided by the teacher 
includes the names of processes and 
places for the student to indicate: (1) 
processes previously used and executed 


to the satisfaction of the student; (2) 
processes to be tried as a basis for select- 
ing certain ones to be used on the dress; 
(3) processes finally used on the dress; 
(4) processes the student wishes to 
handle before she leaves the present 
class. 

8. Shopping List 

[his includes the student’s initial list, 
revisions made while shopping, and a 
second shopping list if a second trip 
becomes necessary. If such a trip is 
needed, one student from each group 
of four volunteers to shop for the group. 
9, Time Problems 

Before a time schedule is made students 
offer suggestions from their experience 
which the teacher supplements. Student 
comments often provide amusement 
which is also a warning, as: 

“Do not count on week-ends to ‘catch 
up.’ That week-end of free time never 
materializes.” 

“Plan 


dress.” 


for time to fit your partner's 


“Study pattern instructions before sched- 
uling time.” 

“Plan tor ‘the unexpected’.” 
“Remember that teacher cannot always 
help you exactly when you want her. 
Have other work to do while you wait 
for her. Make a list of points on which 
vou wish her help. In other words, ob- 
tain help in advance of need.” 


10. Evaluation of Results 

\fter the garment is completed and 
modeled before the class, each student, 
guided by a class discussion, makes her 
own evaluation of the garment and of 
her other accomplishments, always in 
terms of her own objectives and her 
standards. 


Teacher Evaluation of Methed 

Objectives, standards and evaluation 
of results become live issues with stu- 
dents, as important to them as is making 
the dress. They develop powers of ob- 
servation and analysis; they recognize 
the necessity for making choices; they 
have opportunity to develop judgment. 
By working in groups of four, they learn 
from each other. At the close of the 
planning period each student feels she 
has a plan which she may develop with 
a feeling of security, for it has a foun- 
dation in the artistic and it has been 
approved by her classmates and teacher. 
The method prepares the way for co- 
operation among students in the labora- 
tory work that follows. 
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Structural Grooming... 


Extra-Curricular Clinic 


LINICAL programs on grooming 

have proved to be a sound invest- 

ment for high schools and colleges. 
If the program is a good one, it pays 
off double. It pays direct dividends in 
the improved appearance of the girls 
participating in the program. It yields 
indirect returns, on a long-term basis, 
in better citizenship and better scholar- 
ship. 

The value of an individualized ap- 
proach to the deeply personal problems 
of appearance is beyond dispute. An 
extra-curricular clinic, with voluntary 
participation is, perhaps, the best an- 
swer. But a grooming program that is 
superficial, only skin deep, is no answer 
at all. Beauty goes right down to the 
bones; its primary basis is structure and 
grace. Young bodies are pliant, respond 
readily to corrective exercise and to good 
grooming habits. By the same token, 
bad structural lines allowed to develop 
at an early age may mean serious handi- 
caps in later life. Such figure and _pos- 
ture faults as a sway back, round shoul- 
ders, concave chest and protruding neck, 
can become permanent obstacles to 
beauty—obstacles which no amount of 
surface grooming can overcome. Mean- 
while they are producing self-conscious- 
ness, feelings of social inferiority and 
indifferent scholarship. 

The minimum requirements for an 
effective extra-curricular clinic in struc- 
tural grooming are: time, intelligent 
leadership, and a pleasant place for pri- 
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vate consultations and group meetings. 
To enlarge these points—the leader of 
such a program must be sufficiently free 
of other extra-curricular duties to be 
able to devote time and energy to it; she 
must be genuinely interested. Ingenuity, 
enthusiasm and a suitable personality 
are more important than special train- 
ing. 

If a clothing teacher undertakes this 
program, she can call to her aid the 
physical education instructor, the school 
nurse, the doctor, the dietitian, even the 
art teacher. A clothing lab, after class 
hours, will provide adequate quarters 
if a special room is not available; for a 
good mirror is essential equipment. Ex- 
ercise mats may be borrowed from the 
gym; camera facilities obtained 
for candid before- 





Well turned | 





+ + » down and out 


and-after shots from a camera enthusiast. 

The techniques recommended are: 
private consultation by appointment for 
personal inventory, which should in- 
clude an analysis of good and bad struc- 
tural lines, and related habits; the out- 
lining of a corrective program—diet, ex- 
ercise and posture control; and the 
keeping of individual progress records, 
with regular follow-up if participation 
does not continue on a voluntary basis. 
Also, special exercise classes for common 
problems, discussion groups and fashion 
shows with clinic students modeling 
clothes specially selected to point up 
good body lines, good posture, grace 
and poise. 
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Three's a crowd, but in Hollywood Pattern 1428 
three makes a sports wardrobe .. . to mix to your 
taste. Well-tailored slacks, a figure-flattering skirt 
with box-pleats, and a fashion-right blazer jacket 
are the right combination for all-occasion wear. 
They are yours for fun and there's fun in the mak- 
ing. Hollywood Pattern 1428, 25c, 





HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE | 





GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


PATTERNED TO AN ACTIVE LIFE 


Yours for the making ... fashions adapted to a time-rationed 
schedule. Hollywood Patterns, easy to make, have clean-cut, 
versatile lines for work or play . . . are gay companions for 
today's good sports . . . to go over the hills and far away or 
to stay in.your own back-yard. A staunch and stunning sport 
wardrobe is a "must" for any season . .. so come along and 
sew them up ... clothes as active as your own busy self. 






DESIGNS COPYRIGHT H. P. S 
























HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


It's the winning name .. . taking all top honors in fashion's 
Who's Who .. . most popular, best looking, most likely to 
succeed. Hollywood Patterns are designed to win with their 
young ideas and assurance of detail . . . are the unanimous 
choice of the clothes-conscious girl who knows that 
it's smart to sew-it-herself. She sews with the knowledge that 
Hollywood Patterns are an ally-in-hand to assure 


nomination as the Girl Who's Best Dressed. 
Above: Two-piece dress with bow-tied drawstrings at waist, neck and 
sleeves. Skirt is measured for a border print. Pattern 1530, 5c 


Photographed: Easily made one-piece dress with a drawstring waist 
and low neckline. Perfect in a spring print. Pattern 1513, I5c 


Left: Front peplum, loose at the sides, gives a dressier look to 
this dress. Bow-tied, V-neckline, cap sleeves. Pattern 1537, 25c 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Sketch left: Outlined large hip pockets are decorative. Try this 
collarless dress with a striped top, solid skirt. Pattern 1498, 25c 


Photographed: Brief bolero suit. Three-part harmony in color and 
fabric is new and exciting. Buttons on jacket. Pattern 1521, 25c¢ 


Lower left: Spring coat with detachable, above-elbow length cape. 
Princesse lines and seams accented by stitching. Pattern 1543, 25¢ 





PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY OF LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 
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crazy? It’s practically frigid out!” 
Such may be your outburst at the 
mention of spring clothes. But, though 
it is cold and damp now, there will soon 
be soft breezes, dancing daffodils and 
chirping robins. Then you'll be won- 
dering how to make the clothes which 
have served so well all winter look 
attractive for just a few weeks more. 
So, when you think you have time to 
waste—don’t. Heed the old warning, 
“don’t put off for a moment what you 
can do at the moment,” go to your closet 
and give your wardrobe the works. You 
will be well rewarded. In addition to 
having your clothes in order, you will 
know that through a trick here and 
there you have made each garment more 
attractive. Also, when time comes to 
buy new things, you will know what 
you have that is wearable and what you 
will need to round out your wardrobe. 
“But what about those tricks?” you 
ask. Okay, here they are—only don’t 
plan on following each to a “T.” Rather, 
get the general idea then adapt the 
tricks to your particular need. 
First, make use of the winning trick 
for good-looking clothes in any season— 


Te for spring clothes? Are you 
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Tricks for Spring 


=-Kor Students 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


neatness combined with cleanliness. It 
is only after this master trick has been 
put into practice that it is worthwhile 
to wrinkle one’s forehead over new and 
unusual touches. So check each garment, 
making sure that possible changes in 
your weight have not caused it to look 
too loose or too tight. See that the 
length is correct, that the hem is even 
and securely in place, that any ripped 
seams have been restitched, and that 
there isn’t the slightest indica- 
tion of gaposis. Then get 
everything spotlessly clean and 
carefully pressed. If a garment 
looks a little dirty, it zs 
dirty. For whenever there 
is a doubt about a gar- 
ment’s being immaculate, 
you can safely assume that it needs 
cleaning. 

Be sure you know which garments can 
be safely washed, and send the others 
to the dry cleaners, allowing several days 
as most cleaners can no longer give 
short-time service. Light colored gar- 
ments may be faded or slightly grayed 
from many cleanings and it may be wise 
to ask the cleaner about dyeing them. 
Or, perhaps you can dye them success- 
fully yourself. Often, home dyeing is 
more successful if the garment is ripped 
apart first, in order to let the dye pene- 
trate the fabric more evenly. This is 
especially important if the garment is 
to be remodelled. 

When plans for repairing and clean- 
ing garments are weil under way, work 
out the additional changes which will 
put them “‘over the top.” New belt and 
matching button sets add interest to 
shirtwaist and tailored dresses; bright 
leather sets will be very popular this 
spring. Or perhaps, like many girls, you 
prefer a belt made from colored rib- 
bons, suggestive of the service stripes 
many of the fellows are now wearing. 
If the grosgrain binding on a dress or 
sport jacket has become discolored or 


worn, replace it with some new ribbon. 

Make fresh-looking collar and cuff 
sets, tailored or ruffled, for basic dresses 
and new dickies, in lively spring shades, 
for wear with sweaters and jackets. And, 
if you have a plain dress that needs a 
special seasonal dash, crochet or em- 
broider an unusual edging around col- 
lar and cuffs. If it’s more of a party 
dress, use lace ruffling for this edge. For 
extra “swish” on swing skirts, sew rib- 
bon or lace edging around the bottom 
of the hem. 

Don’t forget the changes which will 
make often-worn accessories fresh and 
interesting again. For instance, a new 
band or decoration on an old felt 
chapeau will give it renewed dash. Per- 
haps last season’s hat was covered with 
flowers that are now crushed and soiled. 
If the frame is still good, why not re- 
cover it, using feathers this year? 

Both dress-up and school outfits are 
better looking if they’re worn with smart 
accessories. Why not try making your 
own individual hat and bag set? These 
sets are high fashion for spring—whether 
made from new material or from the 
best parts of worn dresses. For example, 
the good material in that printed rayon 
dress that became perspiration stained 
the second time you wore it may be sal- 
vaged to make either a matching hat 
and bag set or a blouse and bag en- 
semble. Among the fabrics suitable for 
these accessory combinations are checked 
gingham, plaid taffeta and ribbed cor- 
duroy. 

Gloves which match accessories will 
add a very special touch to your en- 
semble, and aren’t difficult to make. 
Also, the addition of a gauntlet band to 
match other accessories gives old gloves 
a new look. 

Now that the stage is set, you will 
think of many other tricks to brighten 
your spring wardrobe. We've called 
them tricks, but they're really the magic 
touches which make clothes fun. 
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ARE HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS’ 
SPRING-BOARD TO SPRING 















HOLLYWOOD PATTERN 1524, 25¢ 















Where 1S THE SPICE OF LIFE! SO SPICE UP 
YOURS WITH AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF JUMPER 
COMBINATIONS... THE ZESTFUL INGREDIENT OF 
A COMPLETE WARDROBE. FROM ALARM CLOCK 





RING TO CURFEW BELL...PERFECT FOR ANY OC- 
CASION. SO MIX OR MATCH THEM WITH BLOUSES 


ee 


AND SWEATERS...OR WEAR THEM ALONE WITH 
FLOWERS AND JEWELRY FOR FESTIVE EVENINGS. 
USE THESE THREE JUMPERS AND BLOUSES AS 
THE BASIS OF YOUR SPRING PLANNING THIS 
SEASON. WEARABLE, WONDERFUL AND WISE... 


A. Hollywood Pattern 1488, 25c 

B. Hollywood Pattern 1415, I5c 

C. Hollywood Pattern 1468, 25¢ HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
DESIGNS COPYRIGHT H. P, S. Greenwich, Connecticut 


JUMPERS ARE HERE, AND THEY ARE HERE TO STAY! 
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Spice for any costume, a saucy Dutch-girl 
hat and soft-as-a-souffle arm bag. 1246, 15c 


Head-hugging calot with small bow nestles 
snugly on the nape of a young neck. 1433, 25c 


Popover beret with adjustable headband is a 
good companion to a plump purse. 1480, 25c 


ALL THESE HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 
ARE SOLD AT LEADING DEPARTMENT 
STORES AND CHAIN STORES 


Big and chunky as a horse’s feed-bag is this draw-string pouch to swing from your shoulder, 1433, 25¢ 
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Short-lined but long-lived. frogged bolerocom- A sleek jerkin with the understated lines that Full sleeves froth at the wrists; low-slung 
plements a slim or swinging skirt. 1439, 15c_ typify its smartly matching snood. 1505, loc neckline is gathered on soft bow. 1356, le 


7 inl feeediied to make in class or at home 


Spotlight your basic wardrobe ,with star accesso- 
ries and skyrocket yourself to fashion heights. 
A simple suit is made for the bright drama of 
matching hat and bag .. . a quiet dress becomes 
a talking topic when worn under a blithe bolerc. 
Join a jerkin to blouse and skirt and come out 
with a trim threesome. You can stretch your sew- 
ing pleasures and profits by turning your hands 
to these treasures. Accessories give a lift not only 





Tip-tilted pillbox to match the swagger of a shoulder-swung bag. 1133, 25e 


to your appearance but to your spirits, so why 
not cut capers by cutting your own? 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


DESIGNS COPYRIGHT H. P, S. 
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1388, 25¢ DESIGN COPYRIGHT H. P. S 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN 
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POINT TO PERFECTION 
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FOUR POINTS OF SUPERIORITY ARE FOUND IN 
EVERY HOLLYWOOD PATTERN ENVELOPE. FOR 
THE TEEN-AGE SEWER AND HER TEACHER OUR 
PATTERNS ARE DESIGNED TO INSURE EASE OF 
HANDLING, PERFECTION OF DETAIL AND TO 
PROVE THAT WITH OUR STYLE-MINDED, POPU- 
LAR-PRICED PATTERNS IT CAN BE FUN TO SEW 





YOUR WAY TO FASHION HONORS, 






PERFECTLY FITTING PATTERNS .. . PERFECTLY 


CUT. STYLED FOR THE YOUNG GIRL’S FIGURE, 


EXCELLENT FIT IN NECK AND SHOULDER. NO 
FALLING AWAY OF COLLAR AT THE NECKLINE, 


Ws 


a 


l// 


SLEEVES ARE BEAUTIFULLY CUT...GIVING FREE- 


WHIM 






DOM OF MOVEMENT AND A GRACEFUL HANG. 


SKIRTS ARE EVENLY HUNG, GRAIN LINES ARE 
TRUE...MAKING THEM SWING FREE AND EASY. 


Zo 


\ 


Wy 
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HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS ARE SOLD IN DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 
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~ What's Going On 





ECENT reports from the Depart- 

ment of Labor show that textile 

mills are still losing labor. Greater 
activity on the Eastern and Western wat 
fronts calls for more combat textile sup- 
plies. These are still the reasons we con- 
tinue to hear talk of a textile famine. 
Reverses on the Western front promise 
a changed picture in textile supplies. 
Instead of the bright outlook expected 
from the early fall military success, we 
are now faced with tightening supplies 
in the months ahead. Pinching will be 
found for the first time this spring in 
many lines. 

Though children, war workers and 
farmers have known the meaning of 
limited supplies of clothing, studies show 
the average adult could get along for 
months with whatever wardrobe he now 
has. Even with the prospects for new 
clothes darker than ever before, we have 
a long way to go to match the worn 
look of war-torn countries. 


Stretching a Point 

A slow increase in fine elastic yarns 
does not mean more girdles are in the 
offing. Cotton and rayon yarns and rub- 
ber needed for covering the rubber 
strands are still tight. While waiting for 
more and better elastic yarns, make a 
mental note of the three forms in which 
it is usually found in girdle fabrics. 

1. Satin Elastic: The elastic thread is 
wrapped with rayon, then woven 
in a Satin weave. 

2. Lace Elastic: The elastic thread is 
wrapped in cotton, then woven in 
lace pattern on a lace machine. 

3. Power Net: The elastic thread is 
wrapped with cotton or rayon and 
woven into power net on a lac c 
machine. 


Black Magie 

Black cotton will run the gamut from 
bathing suits to evening wear, this 
spring and summer. Mixed with bril- 
liant or pastel colors, used plain or with 
black eyelet embroidery trimmings, 
black cottons offer smart yet practical 
wear for office or social life. Rich lus- 
trous-looking cloth in dark 
colors is expected to again lead the 
parade of fine quality dark cotton sum- 
mer wear. 


balloon 


A Soap Bank 


Scraps of soap can now be given safe- 
keeping! A flat sponge with an inside 
cloth-lined pocket to hold discarded bits 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


of soap is the answer. This soap bank 
sponge is self-lathering and useful for 
baths or household washing. 

Still another textile item that makes 
light of housework is a sponge-like towel. 
One side resembles a Turkish towel 
with lock stitched loops to prevent ravel- 
ling. The other side has a smooth sur- 
face. A special process makes it very 
absorbent. This gives some. substance 
to the claim that it “washes like a sponge 
and cleans and dries like a chamois.” 
Made especially for use in simonizing, 
dusting and general cleaning, it replen- 
ishes the supply of sponges not avail- 
able because of a sponge blight and the 
hazards of picking them in submarine- 
menaced waters. 


New Tricks 
By livening basic dresses with new 
parts made of printed cloth, _ style- 
minded sewers can ‘‘Say It In Print” this 
spring. The ideas culled from the show- 
ings of American designers show that 
something new something old = 
something brand new. ‘Tired, limping 
dresses can be perked up by the use of 
printed yokes, printed sleeves, printed 

gloves and printed peplums. 


Made in America 
By Americans 


Linens that do not crush easily are 
always smart for sports and casual 
clothes. Fine tailoring will even make 
them quite formal. Flaxguild linens, you 
will be glad to learn, are scheduled for 
spring delivery in many smart colers. 
These are pure linens made from flax 
grown in America and finished with the 
TB... Process. 


On the Surface 

Watch for a textural interest in fab- 
rics this spring. Silks that look like 
linen with thick yarns sometimes nubby 
in appearance, rayon-wool blends with 
a surface interest, soft angora blended 
woolens, stripe variations where weaves 
and colors are interplayed and colorful 
nubbed yarns giving broken patterns— 
all made in very luscious colors—will 





Photo courtesy American Viscose Corporation 


The fabric in this blouse is made of 
the new one-denier spun rayon which is 
so fine that there are over 28 miles 
of yarn to the pound. It has remark- 
able tensile strength, drapes beauti- 
fully and is resistant to wrinkling. 
The fabric has passed washing tests 


prove tasty to your textile appetites. 
But be careful, limited supplies will not 
permit overindulgence. 


Flying Carpets Next? 

Now we find that carpets need not be 
woven. Carpet fibers, in any thickness 
desired, can be made secure to a back- 
ing material by means of an adhesive 
and the aid of an electric process which 
makes the fibers stand on end. The 
amount of wear you can expect depends 
upon the successful use of the method, 
the density of pile and the type of 
backing. 
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LOVELY LINGERIE CAN BE PRACTICAL 








fine 
warpknit 
synthetic fabric 





The unusual combination of bridal prettiness and easy-to-care-for 
practicality continues to make lingerie of Celanese Jersey, fine warpknit 
synthetic fabric, a favorite with the consumer year after year. They find 
this exquisite lingerie washes more easily, dries quicker and, if preferred, 
can be worn without ironing. It retains its smooth fit and washes and wears 


without losing its original loveliness. 


Celanese Company, Inc. 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
fabric division of ~ 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off, 


FEBRUARY, 1945 
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ARMERS and victory gardeners are 

being asked for another year of full- 
scale food production. Contrary to the 
optimism shown when Allied armies first 
invaded Germany, the War Food Ad- 
ministration now says that gardens will 
be even more necessary in 1945 than 
they were in 1944. 


Home Canners Output Estimated 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that nearly 25,- 
000,000 households canned about 3,400,- 
000,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables 
last year. This does not include an 
estimated 275,000,000 quarts of home- 
made jams and jellies. 

Of the canned vegetables, tomatoes 
and tomato juice held first place with 
beans, pickles and relishes next in line. 
Other vegetables reported in order of 
quantity canned were: corn, peas, sauer- 
kraut, greens, carrots, onions, okra, tur- 
nips, squash and asparagus. 


Too Many Eggs? 


Amidst our food shortages appears the 
specter of an egg surplus which has 
WFA officials in a dither. This year 
poultrymen, in answer to the WFA’s 
plea, have produced 12% more than the 
record egg poll of 1943. Now, storage 
facilities are crammed and even drying 
and freezing will not absorb the surplus. 
That presents the problem of increasing 
consumer egg consumption, aided by 
Lent and current shortages of other 
protein foods, or finding a way of cut- 
ting production without wrecking price 
standards. 


More Rice, New Rice and 
Better Rice 

Rice production in the United States 
has been given impetus by the war, be- 
cause normal sources of supply have 
been cut off. Along with increased pro- 
duction, has come the development of 
better varieties and better methods of 
growing. Much of the experimental 
work has been done in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana and Texas. 

The manufacture of “converted” rice, 
following an ancient method of prepar- 
ing rice for milling in India, was begun 
by a Texas mill in 1940. The process 
involves steaming rice in the hull so that 
the starchy center of the grain absorbs 
the water-soluble B-vitamins from the 
outer coat, before drying and milling. 
The resulting product, called converted 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


rice, is slightly yellowish but much 
quicker to cook than brown rice. Ac- 
cording to the Louisiana and .Arkansas 
Experiment Stations, which tested its 
vitamin content, the new rice is richer 
in the B-vitamins than white polished 
rice, although not so rich as the brown 
rice. 


Sales Test for Dehydrated 
Vegetables 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been 
selected the scene for a six-months study 
of consumers’ reactions to dehydrated 
vegetables. This study—by the Farm 
Credit Administration in cooperation 
with the National Dehydrators Associa- 
tion—will attempt to determine how 
consumers will react to dehydrated prod- 
ucts marketed under “normal condi- 
tions, with conservative advertising and 
display methods.” 

The products, including dehydrated 
beets, onions, carrots, diced white pota- 
toes, julienne white potatoes and diced 
sweet potatoes, will not carry the names 
of the manufacturers but will be mar- 
keted under a common “Hy-Rated” 
brand. The labels will contain prepara- 
tion directions and the seal of “Ap- 
proved Quality” of the National De- 
hydrators Association. The recipe book- 
let, Cooking Dehydrated Vegetables, 
prepared by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, will be 
distributed to purchasers in the grocery 
stores. 


Unseen Sugar Cuts 
A 10% cut in sugar allotments for a 
variety of industrial products including 
candy, ice cream and soft drinks was 
announced by OPA the first of the year. 
Jams, jellies, preserves, marmalades and 
fruit butters will also be limited in 
sugar content. Bakery products have not 

yet been cut below 1944 quota. 


Tangerine Syrup 
A syrup rich in Vitamin C is being 
made of whole tangerines for home con- 
sumption. This light brown honey-like 


syrup can be used in fruit drinks for 
flavor and sweetness—one way of saving 
sugar. 


Full of Apple Juice 


The production and sale of apple 
juice is expected to increase greatly in 
postwar Canada. All of the present sup- 
ply, enriched or fortified with Vitamin 
C, goes to the Canadian armed forces. 


Substitute for Chicken Fat 


Chicken fat, used in cooking and as 
a spread by many Americans of Central 
European origin, has become scarce 
along with butter and other cooking 
fats. Now on test as a substitute is 
Chikay, reported to be usable anywhere 
that chicken fat can be. It has a veg- 
etable oil base flavored with carrot and 
a whiff of onion. 


Pears on the Market 


Pears, both fresh and in a quick froz- 
en sauce, are now on the market. Of 
the fresh varieties currently in season, 
the Anjou, and Nelis are most preva- 
lent. The Anjou, seasonal from October 
to May, is light green or creamy yellow 
when ripe; the Nelis, seasonal from 
January to June, is russet. Bartlett 
pears, lightly spiced and cooked in a 
syrup, are being sold as a quick frozen 
sauce for use on puddings, ice creams 
and cakes. 


Outlook for Cereals 


Cereal breakfast foods will be plenti- 
ful in 1945 and unrationed. In Nutri- 
tion Group 6 of the “basic 7,” they are 
designated as: whole grain (rolled oats, 
shredded wheat, etc.), restored (bran 
flakes, corn flakes, etc.), and enriched 
(enriched farine, enriched cornmeal, 
etc.) 


Electronics Protect Food 
Food industries of the future will 
have little trouble with insect infection, 
for electronics will be used to kill all 
insect life in packaged as well as un- 
packaged products. 
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There're 71 more recipes where this came from 



















CANCO'S BRAND-NEW BOOK 
““APPETIZING RECIPES FROM CANNED FOODS.” JUST OUT! 


Here’s the most complete recipe book we’ve ever 
published! Each recipe selected and tested not only 
as an individual dish but as a part of complete menus. 
Pantry-shelf index tells what recipes can be made 
from canned foods on hand. Extensive nutritional 
facts . . . handy reference guide to can sizes and 
number of cups each size contains. Other data you’ll 
be glad to have. Send for your FREE copies now. 
Clip coupon at right. 
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Crabmeat Coquilles 


1 4-0z. can sliced Mushrooms 
3 tablespoons Butter 
5 tablespoons Flour 
144 cups Milk 
Yq teaspoon Salt 

sh of Pepper 
poration chopped 
Green Pepper é' 

. can Crabmea 

paren finely crushed 
Bread Crumbs 


. oms; reserve 

or malt butter; add aye 
_ Add m 

blend thoroughly to make 2 cups 

ilk); add to 


with bread Crum. con. 
moderate oven 4-5 Servings- 
20 minutes. 
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Vegetables 


(Continued from page 69) 


the vegetables are added, mainly to 
shorten cooking time. This seems also to 
cut down Of NULEICHE toss. prety 
largely because less time allows less so.u- 
bility but also because the more quickly 
swollen starch cells catch and retain 
some of the plant juices and the nutri- 
ents dissolved in them. 

The second phrase of our rule says 
‘in a tightly covered pan.” ‘The tightly 
covered pan decreases the cooking time, 


allows less vapor loss and therefore cuts 
down the water needed, reduces oxida- 
tion which is destructive to vitamins 
and uses much less cooking fuel. This 
recommendation people 
concern. We were brought up on the 
old adage—cook green vegetables un- 
covered to retain the natural green 
sut this practice was established 


causes some 


color. 
when the longer cooking period was the 
accepted mode. The green color does 
change to an olive or brownish tone 
when cooked with a lid on but not 
enough to be significant if the vegetable 
is young and the cooking time short. 
With older, tougher vegetables that re- 
quire a longer cooking period, one must 
apply or reject the rule according to 
individual making allow- 
ances for the nutrient loss when judging 


preference, 


the adequacy of the diet. 

The addition of a pinch of soda used 
to be a common practice to retain the 
green color. When research revealed 
that vitamin retention was favored in 
an acid medium, this practice was se- 
verely criticized. The results of a recent 
experiment,' however, seem to indicate 





that this criticism may be not entirely 
justified. But this study was limited to 
peas, and under conditions not usually 
duplicated by the housewife, so until 
further research on a greater variety of 
vegetables, it is still unwise to use soda 
in cooking vegetables. 

Another stumbling block to both of 
the previous phrases is the old rule— 
cook “strong-juiced” vegetables uncov- 
ered in a large amount of water. This 
used to make the whole meal unpalata- 
ble by filling the house with unpleasant 
odors. We taste so largely through the 
sense of smell that many people develop 
dislikes for cabbage, broccoli or brussels 
sprouts only because of these odors. The 
substances that cause such vegetables to 
be termed “strong-juiced” are produced 
largely by chemical changes that occur 
only with long exposure to heat, so if 
we cook our vegetables for the shorter 
length of time we need not worry about 
this factor. If the strong-juiced vegetable 
is old and tough or is a combination of 
hard stems and delicate flowers a larger 
amount of water is needed and the lid 
may be used. Some of the flavor and 
odor will be absorbed by the water but 
this is better than tasting the meal when 
one walks in the front door! 

Our last phrases are, “for the shortest 
length of time, at a simmer heat.” It is 
what happens to cellulose that largely 
affects the appearance and the palata- 
bility of the cooked vegetable. Cooking 
softens cellulose. If this softening is car- 
ried too far by too long cooking, not 
only is the form and character of the 
vegetable changed, but the breakdown 


1 Johnston, Schauer, Rapaport and Deuel, Uni- 
versity of Southern California Medical School, 
Journat or Nutrition, September, 1943. 


The vegetable rule most generally recommended now is that vegetables should 
be cooked in the smallest amount of boiling water possible, in a tightly cov- 


ered pan, for the shortest time, at a simmer heat. 
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There are few exceptions 


ol cell structure releases nutrients that 
may be lost and materials that cause un- 
desirable color and flavor changes. The 
vegetable that has lost its attractive color 
and taste and texture by too long cook- 
ing is a vegetable deprived of much of 
its nutritive value. 

Just how much vitamin loss is due to 
temperature alone has not been clearly 
determined but other factors that cause 
losses seem to do so more readily in the 
presence of heat. Therefore, the less of 
the latter the better. This may necessi- 
tate a change in the taste preferences of 
many people. They have been brought 
up on overcooked beans and cabbage 
and greens; they have cuitivated a lik- 
ing for the results of overlooking so 
that they frequently spurn as “under- 
done” properly cooked vegetables. But 
these peopie may be willing to change 
their tastes if given the facts. Or tastes 
may be recultivated by cooking the 
vegetables a little less each time until 
the faulty preference has been imper- 
ceptbly changed. Certainly no program, 
reform or otherwise, should be so sud- 
den or so drastic that we insist upon 
serving cooked vegetables that retain a 
raw flavor and texture, as is sometimes 
done by the new convert. 

Some cooks have the feeling that if 
the water is boiling very rapidly the 
food is cooking more quickly. Of course 
this is not true. A gentle simmer has as 
high a temperature as a vigorous rolling 
boil. The latter evaporates the water 
unnecessarily fast so that a burned prod- 
uct is more apt to result. It also breaks 
up the plant structure, wastes the cook- 
ing fuel and may increase destructive 
oxidation of some of the vitamins by 
catching more air in the bubbles of 
vapor it pulls down into the food. 

There is a serious pitfall for the be- 
ginner who tries to follow these recom- 
mendations. The small amount of water 
frequently boils dry and the vegetable 
burns! An easy way to avoid this catas- 
trophe is to use a lipless glass saucepan 
with a tight-fitting glass lid. The weight 
of the glass lid and the absence of a lip 
cuts the vapor loss to a minimum. The 
glass saucepan enables one to keep an 
eye on the amount of water so if neces- 
sary it may be replenished (with boiling 
water, of course) before the vegetable 
burns. The lipless bottom of a g!ass 
double-boiler is a good substitute for 
the lipless saucepan if the quantiy to be 
cooked is small. One can use a glass 
saucepan with a lip but the vapor loss 
will be more rapid. This loss can be 
reduced somewhat by plugging the 
opening with a clean cloth or paper 
towel. If none of these glass utensils are 
obtainable, one’s glass casserole lid may 
fit an available lipless metal or enamel 
saucepan. This combination will have 
all of the advantages of the all-glass pan 


(Continued on page 92) 
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China and Glassware — Wm. H. Plummer 
& Co. Linens — Mossé, Inc. Sterling — 
Towle’s Louis XIV. 


TEACHERS ... Teach future homemakers the 
importance of gracious living. The new Towle 
teacher’s manual, The Art of Gracious Living, pre- 
sents you with authoritative information on Ster- 
ling and its place in the home, its background and 
history, its design and manufacture, its care. 
Photographs and diagrams, similar to those above, 
are designed to help you teach table setting. The 
booklet suggests visits to local jewelers, student 
scrapbooks, reports on patterns and table settings 
... to enable you to take fullest advantage of the 
sixteen pages of Sterling information. 


STUDENTS ... twelve-page text- 
book on the story of Sterling, illus- 
trated with many table settings, and 
containing diagrams and simple 
tules for entertaining. Get copies 
of The Story of My Sterling for your 
students now. 


The Art of Gracious Living and The 
Story of My Sterling .. . see coupon 
section. 
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(Continued from page 90) 
and lid except for the ease with which 
the amount of liquid may be observed. 

‘The uninitiated or novice is always 
surprised at the very small amount of 
water this method needs. For those veg- 
etables that cook from 3 to 10 minutes, 
less than 14 inch of water will suffice; 
for a longer cooking time, not more 
than an inch is needed. This, of course, 
means that very little of the vegetable 
is immersed in the water. 

The importance of good seasoning 
cannot be over emphasized. The proper 
amount of salt—the same in this method 
as in any other—brings out vegetable 
flavors and makes an otherwise flavor- 
less and uninteresting food palatable 
and appealing. 

Another surprise will be the very 
small amount of fuel used. Until the 
water returns to a boil after the veg 
etable has been added, the heat should 
be high to bring this about as quickly 
as possible; then it should be turned low 
enough to maintain only a_ simmer. 
Usually this means the lowest possible 
unit of heat on the gas or electric stove. 

The above discussion applies to froz- 
en vegetables as well as to the fresh. 
The frozen vegetables should be added 
to the small amount of boiling water in 
the frozen state. If frozen vegetables are 
allowed to thaw before cooking, the tex- 
ture of the cooked product will be less 
desirable and the nutritive loss will be 
greater. The blanching process that pre- 
ceded the freezing and the effect of the 
ice crystals on the cell structure decreases 
the time necessary to cook them and, 
consequently, the amount of water 
added. 

The quality of the vegetable, the 
method of storing and the preparation 
for cooking all affect both the palata- 
bility and the nutritive value of the 
cooked product. As you choose widely 
and cook wisely, keep in mind quality, 
care and preparation so that these fac- 
tors may contribute their share to the 
production of attractive, palatable veg- 
etables of maximum nutritive value. 


Some Suggestions for 
Classroom Use 


Have each member of the class 
check the accompanying list for 
those vegetables with which he is 
familiar. 

2. Have the class make an album of 
information and pictures of the less 
familiar vegetables. 

3. Study the local market for the veg- 
etables to be found there. Keep a 
class record over a period of time. 

4. Plan the varieties of vegetables to 
be included in a home or school 
garden. 

5. Grow greens or garnishes in school 
or home window boxes. 

6. Have each member of the class keep 


a diary of the vegetables he eats 
over a period of time. 


7. Plan and cook vegetable plate 
lunches. 
8. Make decorative table centerpieces 


using vegetables. 
9. Grow vegetable combinations for 
lasting house decoratisns or table 
centerpieces. 
Study the vegetables common to 
each of the Pan-American countries; 
to other countries. 


10. 
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Facing Reality 


(Continued from page 61) 


larly illuminating for teachers and sim- 
ple enough for older students to read 
also is Substance of Mental Health by 
George H. Preston, M.D. Other good 
materials may be had from the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 

A most important help to their pres- 
ent morale is for students to feel that 
trusted adults are facing with them the 
problems closest to their hearts. This 
writer was deeply touched the other day 
by the maturity and earnestness of a 
group of high school girls who were 
asking, “How can we learn to be of most 
help to returning servicemen—our broth- 
ers, sweethearts and fiancees, the men 
we may marry? How can we learn to 
take it if they are wounded and to help 
them take it, too?” 

A particularly valuable service we can 
render such girls and their families is 
to help them with that very concern. 
One of the best discussions of all aspects 
of the problems of returning servicemen 
is the report of the conference on ‘‘New 
Curriculum Problems in Home Econom- 
ics” which can be obtained as Miscel- 
laneous 3128 from the United States 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, 
Washington, D. C. 

Points to recognize are that the prob- 


lems of the returning servicemen are 
already with us, as more and more are 
coming back wounded or with. psycho- 
neuroses, once called “shell shock.” 
Some of those originally rejected for 
physical or psychic reasons are also great- 
ly in need of sympathetic understanding 
and help. Such men often feel stigma- 
tized and wonder if any woman could 
really love them. 

It is important to realize also tnat 
even those young men who return with- 
out specific injury will have a serious 
readjustment to make. They have been 
completely absorbed in a group goal, 
winning the war. They must now trans- 
fer to an individual goal. Home and its 
members may seem different than the 
idealized pictures they have been cher- 
ishing. They may feel that no one really 
understands them, and have a painful 
sense of isolation. 

First of all, then, the young man must 
be helped to feel that he is loved and 
wanted, needed and understood. Next 
to showing genuine affection, nothing 
is a greater help to these young men 
than families and friends who listen 
appreciatively and sympathetically to all 
he wants to relate, but who let the 
young man himself decide when and 
how much he wants to talk. It should 
be generally understood that talking it 
out is a very real relief in helping him 
regain his balance. 

It is important, too, for families to 
help a young man rejected or discharged 
for a psychoneurosis to accept the point 
of view that such a difficulty is just as 
respectable as any other illness, that 
there is no stigma attached to it. Young 
adults may find it easier to accept this 
point of view than their parents and so 
be of particular help here. There should 
be no more hesitancy about getting 
needed attention for such a difficulty 
than for any other. Whatever his prob- 
lem, the biggest assistance is to help 
him face it realistically and to do some- 
thing effective about it. 

Preparing themselves to understand 
and help the young men they love may 
be used as a great spur for the growth 
of our young women. Certainly it will 
take real emotional maturity on their 
part to adjust to the mood swings and 
other anomalies in the behavior of the 
young men. The young wife’s need to 
develop understanding and real maturity 
is an important point to emphasize in 
discussions of marriage during the war 
or the postwar epoch. 

Never before in the history of our 
nation has there been such an intense 
and crucial need on the part of our 
young adults for help in meeting some 
of the weightiest of life’s problems. We 
in home economics are privileged to 
serve as the first line of defense in help- 
ing them use even the worst of their 
difficulties as stimuli for further growth. 
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/ CLEAR, CONCISE, EASY-TO-USE 
Refrigeration Teaching Chart 

















@ NO 5S OFA SERIES ON EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY DESIGNED TO Ald IN THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE @ 


° -ycle 

The cycle of electric refriger- 

ation presented in simple terms 
> 


THE ELectTRIC | | illustrated with diagrams, so 


that everyone can readily under- 


REFRIGERATOR 


stand exactly how an electric 


refrigerator operates. 





Suitable for classes in Home- 
making, Food Preparation and 
Equipment. Size 37Y2 x 24% 


Heavy paper with metal hanger 
top. 10c each. 
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Your classes will be interested in this 
delicious, two-layer orange pie! 


It has a creamy “‘custard”’ layer on the 
bottom, topped with a frothy “chiffon” 
layer that doubles as a meringue (and is 
twice as good!). 

Madewith real, freshorangesand pure, 
plain Knox Gelatine, the filling has that 
tangy, true-flavor goodness...plus the 
vitamin C of the fresh fruit that you just 
can’t get with imitation-flavor products. 


Thereareany number of delightful and 
interesting ways in which Knox plain 
gelatine can bring variety into plain, 
every-day meal planning by using 
Nature's own tresh fruits and vegetables 
with Knox Gelatine. 


Let us send you the new leaflet on 
making fresh gelatine desserts and 
salads,"'Fresh is Best,” together with 
our special Home Economics classroom 
material. Clip the coupon now. 









RECIPE 


(Filling for 9-10 


1 envelope Knox Gelatine 
y%, cup cold milk 

1 cup milk 

3 eee yolks, 
14 eup sugar 









beaten 










ind. 
: n paked pie she 


into remaining mixture and pile on 
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KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home Economics classroom material and 
new Knox leaflet of recipes for using Knox with fresh fruits. 
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Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 63) 


and pursuits. By the use of this device 
a more effective approach on the part 
of the student toward her ambition is 
made. Parents, whose information about 
their daughter is significant, contribute 
to the total counseling of the student. 

@ Probably among the most impor- 

tant features of the Vocational Guidance 
Service is the chart of “Terminal Voca- 
tions,” i.e., vocations for which students 
can be trained at Stephens. This chart 
lists thirty-five vocations and gives such 
data as description, demand, salary, out- 
line of courses and suggested work ex- 
perience. Information for this chart is 
furnished by members of the Vocational 
Guidance Council which consists of rep- 
resentatives from every educational di- 
vision on the campus. 

In the last analysis, the mental atti- 
tude of the student toward vocational 
guidance is significant. She realizes that 
she is being offered assistance. There- 
fore, the service of guidance must be 
real; it must be felt; it must be func- 
tional. Vocational guidance must make 
the student realize her own needs and 
direct her efforts along those avenues in 
which she will be most happy and suc- 
cessful. 





White Sauce Technique 


(Continued from page 68) 


until perfectly smooth. Scald remaining 
milk, preferably in double boiler. Add 
flour mixture and stir until sauce begins 
| to thicken. Continue cooking over hot 
water ten to fifteen minutes, then season 
and beat in fat. 

Milk is ordinarily used in making 
white sauce but if the sauce is to be 
served with fish use part milk and part 
liquor in which the fish has been cooked, 
with a little anchovy sauce or anchovy 
paste in place of salt for the seasoning. 
If to be served with boiled chicken, use 
part milk and part chicken liquor with 
| a little grated lemon rind and a squeeze 
| of lemon juice for flavoring. 
| For a sauce to be served with boiled 

beef use only one-third milk and two- 
thirds liquor from the cooking meat. 
Flavor with mustard or with grated 
fresh horseradish—but watch your pep- 
per because both these ingredients are 
pungent. Prepared mustard lends pi- 
quancy to white sauce, especially when 
used with the bland Italian pastes. In 
adding dry mustard, insure smoothness 
by combining it with the dry flour used 
in making the sauce. 

For service with green vegetables try 
a dash of nutmeg or mace or a slight 
grating of lemon rind. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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So get NEMA’s* New, > 


Comprehensive Course 





limes as many ELECTRIC RANGES means. . . 
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... lt’?s FREE! 





Electric Range Section 
* NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


© GIBSON ©® HOTPOINT ® 
FEBRUARY, 1945 


Almost THREE TIMES as many women plan to own Electric Ranges as now 
own them. That’s the highly significant finding of surveys made by Household 
Magazine and the Office of Civilian Requirements. We say highly significant. 
because THREE TIMES as many Electric Range Owners means THREE TIMES 
as much interest in the art of Electric Cooking—THREE TIMES as much 


demand for complete, authoritative instruction. 


To help you meet this tremendous need, NEMA offers a brand new, compre- 
hensive course covering every phase of Electric Cooking, the Electric Range, its 
construction, operation and care. Prepared BY Home Economists FOR Home 


Economists, this completely-integrated course is yours for the asking. . 


HERE’S WHAT THE COURSE INCLUDES 
A 68-PAGE TEXTBOOK—ten big chapters, freely illustrated and jam-packed 


with complete information on every phase of Electric Cooking from funda- 
mental theory and kitchen planning to the proper usage and care of each unit 
of the Electric Range. 


SUMMARIES of each chapter, complete with drawings and easily mimeo- 
graphed for use of your pupils and home-makers, 


TWO LARGE, COLORFUL WALL CHARTS—one a detailed diagram of the 


Electric Range, the other explaining the functions of each of its units. 


ghe i ~~ Electric Range Section, Dept. P-25 Please send me, FREE, the complete new 
cll ae aut ton ee y. course on the Electric Range and Electric 


Cooking, just off the presses. 


| pang’ _ 
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: ° (Continued from page 94) 


| A Word About Brown Sauce 


= si OLD _ With Brown Sauce the general tech- 
i | nique is practically the same as that foi 
White Sauce with two important differ- 
ences. (A) Cook one teaspoon finely 
SEE OUR Mall | | | minced onion in the fat until just yel- 
& lowed, add the flour and cook with the 

onion until golden brown, stirring con- 

stantly. Then add liquid and proceed 

D re as with white sauce. (B) A half table- 
o you know that we are constantly receiving requests spoon additional flour must be used to 
each cup of liquid because in the brown- 
ing process the flour loses some of its 
| thickening properties. Then, too, stock 
(or bouillon cubes and water) is gen- 






from women all over the country for our Dole recipes? 


Apparently people are getting pineapple occasionally 


or still have some in their pantries, and when they | erally used instead of milk. 
| > 
: : | A-small piece of bay leaf, a tablespoon 
decide to use a precious can they want to make the ot diodd canes, ails bls a8 Ghoul cabeey 


may also be cooked in the sauce which 
| must be strained before serving to insure 
| absolute smoothness. 

a For a Brown Mushroom Sauce slice 
recipe in your columns, classes, or broadcasts. So, here’s mushrooms (fresh or canned) and saute 
| in the fat with the onion before adding 
the flour. For a Piquant Sauce add to 
brown sauce, after straining, one table- 
spoon each vinegar, minced pickles, 
capers and olives, plain or stuffed. 

It is sometimes felt that undue stress 
is laid on this lesson but once students 
| begin to put their classroom work into 

practice in the home they quickly realize 
| its vital importance. Indeed these two 
sauces, white sauce and brown, might 
well be designated the tools without 
which no cook can proceed any more 
than an architect can build without a 
working knowledge of blueprints. 


most of it. 


In view of this, you might want to feature a Dole 


one that made a big hit last Easter — Dole Pineapple 


Meringue Pie. 
£ 


This article by Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace is the first of a series on basic 
cookery techniques. Next month, Mrs. 
Wallace will write on Baking Powder 
Biscuits, including a master recipe with 
| variations such as tomato biscuits, 
orange biscuits, water cress biscuits, jam 





crowns and filled biscuits. 
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2% rablesPoe ' up sv9er “a Mrs. Esther Farnham, home agent for 
rarch mix Ve © e to hot 2 g 
ats : weir | Brookings County, has a pet story about 





the call she received one hot day last 
August. An irate, feminine voice said, 
“Hello, is this Mrs. Farnham?” When 
answered in the affirmative, the voice 
went on, “Well, you don’t know me, 
but if you don’t do something about 
the cockroaches on Main Street, I’m 
going to call the county Health Depart- 


i | ment.” 
D & Es —Submitted by Mrs. ALBERT MARTINSON 
HAWAIIAN Extension Service, Brookings, S. D. 
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This is the fifth in a series of advertisements on food preparation 


CLASSROOM AIDS TO HELP YOU TEACK 
THE VALUE OF COLOR IN COOKERY 





OLOR in food is like the prelude to a 
C play. Before the tongue has savored 
the flavor, before the aroma has been wafted 
to the nose, before texture has been explored 
or temperature is determined, the eye has 
responded to color. If the color is attractive, 
our interest in eating is increased! 


Offer anyone a choice between a bright red 
apple and a pale-looking one. Regardless of 
variety or flavor, the brilliant apple always 
wins. Sight is food’s first appeal to appetite. 
After color has stimulated the appetite, the 


digestive process begins working, and we 
say ‘the mouth waters.” The stomach reacts 
the same way; the gastric juices begin flow- 
ing. It is these gastric juices which prepare 
the alimentary canal for food, which break 
down and digest our food. Until they are 
stimulated, digestion cannot occur. 


And so a dish may be nutritionally rich 
—but unless it has eye-appeal to stimulate 
the appetite, it won’t be eaten well, nor be 
properly digested. Color is a tool students 
can learn to wield like magic to increase the 
acceptability and the value of their meals. 





REPARE, according to the instructions on the 

labels, three bowls of Heinz Condensed 
Soups: Cream of Tomato, Cream of Green Pea, 
Chicken Noodle. Place these soups where all 
the class can see them clearly—then judge them 
purely from a color point of view. You will 
find each soup varies greatly, yet all of them 
have pronounced eye appeal. That’s because 


Heinz “Aristocrat” tomatoes fully ripened on 
the vine. Cream of Green Pea has a delicate 
hue, the pastel green of garden-tender, sweet 
fresh peas. Heinz Chicken Noodle is a broth 
of a pale golden color, swimming with noodles 
and flecks of tender chicken tidbits. Before 
you've had a chance to whiff or taste these 
soups, you'll find your eye has telegraphed 
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Teach Your Students To Be Color Conscious This Wa 












the colors are natural and enticing. 









approval to the taste buds, and your mouth 
waters with anticipation. 








| 

| 

| Cream of Tomato is the fine, rich-red color of 
} 





























Two-Way Test For Your Cooking Class Will 
Show Color Affects Choice 





Place thin slices of ham on plain 
canape crackers. Trim half the 
appetizers with thin stripes of 
Heinz Prepared Yellow Mus- 
tard. Place alternately on attrac- 
tive serving plate. 


Combine 14 small package cream 
cheese with one rounded teaspoon of 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup. Spread on 
crackers. Spread remainder of plain 
cream cheese on other crackers. 
Arrange together on tray. 





Serve both types of canapes to the class, and ask them to choose their favorites on a basis of eye appeal 


alone. You will find color is a class-vote winner every time! 





FOR 76 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
THE ART OF GOOD EATING IN AMERICA 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


















Send for your free copy of 
CONSERVING CLOTHES WITH COLOR 


® Nine pages full of important / 
information on clothes / 
conservation, synthetic fabrics and dyeing. — 
Contains the answers to all these 
questions and many more! 


Prepared for Teachers of Clothing Classes by 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT the dye that is guaranteed 
to work on all synthetics and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT--the famous old reliable dye for 
pure silks, wools, linens, cottons, 

Pe 
Rit Products Corporation Dept. B. 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “Conserving 
Clothes With Color.” 
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Teacher-Pupil 
Planning 


(Continued from page 64) 


put this new knowledge into practice. 

Usually about two weeks is as long as 
class interest in food preservation has 
survived. But in setting up time allot- 
ments, these girls had been very sure 
that they should spend from three to 
four weeks on this unit. So the teacher 
agreed to try it. 

The girls were right. They were en- 
thusiastic in school and came in each 
day telling about how they were helping 
with canning at home. They were still 
interested at the end of the third week. 
But since they could no longer get fruit 
to can, the unit ended. Nevertheless, 
they took great pains to see that the 
teacher realized how much better thei? 
judgment had been. 

Thorough preparedness in setting up 
a teacher-pupil planning program helps 
to avoid later difficulties. It can be 
started on a small scale and expanded 
as the pupils are ready. Both teacher 
and pupils learn as they go along. 





Food Service Directors 


If you are interested in becoming a 
member of the Food Service Directors’ 
Conference, please send a card giving 
your full name, title, organization and 
business address, with one dollar ($1.00), 
to Miss Winning Pendergast, Supervisor 
of Lunchrooms, Board of Education, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
This will assure you of receiving news- 
letters and notices of future meetings. 
The next meeting is tentatively sched- 
uled for Hartford, Connecticut. 





Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 


Chicago, Illinois 
(a) Two assistant dietitians; duties primarily 
with metabolic kitchen; salaries depend upon 
qualifications; university hospital. (b) Dietitian 
to become associated with food company having 
interesting promotional program; duties include 
assisting in publishing of new cook books. (c) 
Chief dietitian; hospital of 150 beds which will 
soon have addition of 75 beds; competent or- 
ganizer required; residential town, New Jersey; 
salary sufficient to secure best qualified candidate 
available. (d) Dietitian to take charge of de- 
partment in medium-sized hospital; fairly large 
town, Hawaii; $240, maintenance. (e) Dietitian 
to take complete charge of department; small tu- 
berculosis sanatorium located in foothills of moun- 
tains; northern California; $200, maintenance; 
no teaching. (f) Dietitian, modern hospital 
averaging 65 patients, serving British and Amer- 
ican community in South American city; trans- 
portation provided; $130, complete maintenance. 
(g) Head dietitian; 200-bed hospital; residential 


town; salary commensurate with qualifications; 
South. (h) Teaching dietitian; small private 
hospital operated by group of successful phy- 
sicians; East; $200, maintenance. 


(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, we shall appreciate your mentioning 
the key letters.) 
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Send now for this helptul 
BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


FOR CLASSROOM WORK 





On cereal and oe 
beveros® 
ready t° eat or to b 
we ve one (whole grain, enriched, ° 
me ak | servings of each of os 
ay Js about 600 calorie 
4  munen a good contribu- 
ge tial nutrient 


citrus 


ee _ A breakfast of ove 
“pasic pattern” f00 
Such a breakfast 7 pipe 
‘ lmost eve 
tion of 


y tition: 
Medical ond should 


SS 


————————————— 


(£289 
5 ouR Ct 
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TEAKGN 


Cereal Institute invites you to send for this 





timely, practical, educational material: 
1. Basic Breakfast Wall Chart. 22”x17”. Home Economics Department 
’ . CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. | 
2. riers 4 pune Book a — | 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
heeded — | Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials. | 
3. 25 Students’ Notebook Folders. | 
2 s x , POS is sia (oeleacale eh git OU bh acs ERR OR Oak CEE ea aaa 
4. Teaching Outlines—topics for dis- | ‘ (Please print) ) 
Cussion, objectives, and experiences. a 
| AAAS eee eeeeeeeecseeeecceeceeeeeceeneeceeaeeeeens 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. | Ws asso ccs wernemacsee MONS eee Kis oa MMP iicsoses 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 | PF 
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Programs for Progress 
(Continued from page 70) 


other takes too long in the bathroom. 
I suppose I'll have to reform a bit! 
Probably she has the right answer for 
situations like that—education for family 
life for both boys and girls.” 


Evolving New Guides to Action 

How should these additional high 
schools and vocational-technical schools 
proposed by Dr. Stoddard be planned 
and equipped? How can our present 
homemaking departments be modern- 


ized after the long deterioration of war- 
tume? Thoughtful educators are giving 
careful attention to these impending 
problems. At the first Home Economics 
Section meeting, Florence Blazier of 
Oregon State College, reported on her 
national study of homemaking depart- 
ment space and equipment, with illus- 
trative sketches. Some of her findings 
are already being used by commercial 
laboratory equipment companies in post- 
war planning. For example, tote box 
grooves placed under sewing table tops 
will eliminate the unsightly holes for- 
merly considered necessary for storing 





It’s Smart Economy to use a 


GLIDE-TEX > Pressing Cloth! 


Chemically Processed 


No home should be without this handy, 


easy to use press cloth, which saves on 


pressing bills! Glide-Tex is scientifically 


prepared to protect and steam as you 


press. It prevents scorching, iron shine; 


actually improves appearance of fabrics 


and clothes! At Notion counters. 


GLIDE-TEX 1S AN AID IN DRESSMAKING, TOO! 


Dressmaking students will get better, more profes- 


sional results by pressing as they sew with a 


GLIDE-TEX Press Cloth. 


pw) 


For Sleeves 


For all your home dressmaking needs 


For Pleats toy, f OUCH O8 


GLIDE-TEX 
Pressing Cloth 
Two weights 


40¢ and 59¢ 


y * 
Good Housekeeping 


Crewe * 
5 aoveansto Wi 


NEW CLASSROOM AIDS: 


Wall charts, student lesson 
sheets. Also, free lrontex sam- 
ples. Send requests care of this 
magazine, See coupon section. 


Speed up Mending with (RONTEX* 
Gee & > ...The Miracle Fabric Mender! 


The strong, quick, easy way of mending, re- 
inforcing torn, worn fabrics. Works like a 
charm—simply snip off tape, place over tear 
and press with hot iron! White, colors! Laun- 
ders perfectly. At Notion counters. 10¢ and 
25¢ packages. 


HOME NECESSITIES—HIAWATHA* PRODUCTS 
DRITZ-TRAUM COMPANY, INC. 


15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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tote boxes. The companies also are ex- 
perimenting with space-saving arrange- 
ments of equipment, since in school 
planning “the most expensive thing is. 
space.” 

The importance of the learning en- 
vironment was illustrated by one find- 
ing from Clara Brown’s study on “The 
Effectiveness of Home Economics Pro- 
grams in Minnesota High Schools.” It 
was found that, in the performance test 
of meal preparation, results showed up 
somewhat better where the laboratory 
equipment tended to be superior. The 
evidence of this first year of the investi- 
gation also seemed to indicate that ex- 
cellence of student achievement in one 
aspect of home economics is not neces- 
sarily associated with excellence in an- 
other aspect. Even the best school 
slipped below the average of the twenty 
schools on three of the ten aspects of 
student achievement that were meas- 
ured. Indeed, when the schools were 
ranked upon the composite rating on all 
of the measures used, it was found that 
there was a surprisingly small difference 
between the total scores of the highest 
and the lowest ranking schools. 

High school teachers in Miss Brown's 
audience were fascinated with the dis- 
crepancies brought to light through the 
use of some twelve paper and pencil 
tests, score cards and check lists. Many 
were the comments heard—‘‘Something 
tells me that I’d better start a little 
private investigation of my own stu- 
dents’ achievements. I really know a lot 
more about evaluation than I ever use!” 
“If school children’s diets are so mark- 
edly affected by the one difference of 
whether or not the home economics- 
teacher supervises the school lunchroom, 
I guess I’d better go home and agree to: 
help our school cooks to plan.” 


Classroom and Community 


The difficulties of the high school’ 
teacher of home economics who finds so- 
many responsibilities that need to be 
assumed was sympathetically discussed 
by Edna Amidon, Chief of the Home 
Economics Education Service, United 
States Office of Education. Just how 
many and which responsibilities outside 
the homemaking instructional program 
should a teacher undertake? In making 
such decisions, home economists need’ 
help from administrators, lay persons, 
community leaders and young people. 
Community services may be judged by 
three criteria. Will this service help the 
teacher to know the community better? 
To interpret the homemaking education 
program to the public? To carry out 
concerted action on problems of com- 
mon concern? 

“Community service,’ Miss Amidon 
emphasized, “should never be carried on 
at the sacrifice of the instructional pro- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Is there a Daintiness Problem 
in Your Group? 





Here's help in handling a “little thing’ that can mean 
so much when girls work closely together 


O OFTEN, it is the “little things” that 

decide how much harmony there 
will be among working groups. And— 
as thousands of Home Economics 
teachers have already discovered—our 
free educational material helps to 
create a better understanding of the 
importance of personal grooming. 


Teaching aids serve as a reminder 
on bath-plus-deodorant care 


It is so easy to offend friends un- 
knowingly—yes, and to lose them too— 
when a girl fails to guard against 
underarm perspiration odor. Yet prob- 
lems of this kind sometimes appear, in 
spite of your efforts to prevent them. 


That’s why you are sure to appre- 
ciate material which explains clearly 


po ig 
nasa “y 
d ! 
MERE C0. Or 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


and convincingly, that a bath only 
takes care of past perspiration. Under- 
arm odor can occur shortly after the 
bath, unless it is prevented. 

Even in cold weather—when so many 
girls think they don’t perspire—every- 
one needs a dependable deodorant like 
Mum. Teachers, students, nurses, busi- 
ness girls by the thousands prefer Mum. 


For Mum makes daintiness a certainty 
—smooths on quick as a wink—even 
after you’re dressed. Mum will not irri- 
tate sensitive skin or irrjure fine fabrics. 
Mum stops underarm odor all day or 
evening. 

Watch this publication for announcement 
of winners in Mum’s War Bond Contest, 
"How I Handled a Daintiness Problem” 





FREE! NEW TEACHING HELPS 
“Grooming for the Job” chart in color. Clip cou- 
pon on page 42 of this publication and get it 
now for complete unit on Personal Daintiness. 


MUM'S SO SAFE, TOO- 
WON'T HARM SKIN 
OR CLOTHES! 





Mum 





TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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(Continued from page 100) 
gram.” In fact, activities carried on to 
“help the teacher to know the com- 
munity” lose their significance if the 
instructional program is so weak that it 
cannot reflect the findings; activities 
carried on to “interpret the homemak- 
ing education program to the public” 
are prohibitive if the instructional pro- 
gram cannot stand up under “‘inter- 


pretation”; activities to “help to carry 
out concerted action on problems of 
common concern” are largely invali- 
dated if the instructional program is too 
weak to 


make a contribution to the 


problem requiring concerted action. 
Miss Amidon cited many examples of 
various types of programs where instruc- 
tion and community service were suc- 
cessfully combined. A high school in a 
southern state started a class project on 
health, which resulted in the whole 
school getting physical examinations, im- 
munization and corrective work through 
cooperation with interested local adults. 
A class in a western city began with a 
study of home recreation, and ultimate- 
ly took the leadership of a Youth Coun- 
cil representing twenty-two organizations 
in drawing up a budget, securing funds 











All the SHELDON field engineer needs is a general 


idea of what you want in the way of new or 
improved utility, efficiency, appearance, or con- 


venience. 


SHELDON planning service — backed by 


a half century of successful manufacturing experi- 
ence-—-does the rest; supplying you with a 
practical visualization of the transformed laboratory, 
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workshop, or classroom. Write or wire. 





and setting up and maintaining a Youth 
Center. 

The almost innumerable ways in 
which teachers of home economics and 
agriculture can cooperate on both in- 
structional programs and community 
service were amply demonstrated by re- 
ports and pictures at a joint program of 
Agriculture, Home Economics and Part- 
time Education. The six high school 
teachers and advisors who gave these 
reports, were representative of literally 
hundreds of similar workers in com- 
munity programs all over the Nation. 


Wage Earner and Homemaker 


Both wage earning and homemaking 
—sometimes separately and sometimes 
together—are the future roles anticipated 
by the majority of girls and women. 
Miss Amidon pointed out that training 
for homemaking needs further expan- 
sion, and Dr. Arthur K. Getman, New 
York State Education Department, em- 
phasized that in a large proportion of 
American communities training for wage 
earning is unavailable to girls and wom- 
en. He proposed some specifics for the 
youth program advocated by Dr. Stod- 
dard to the end that girls should and 
could be adequately prepared on a be- 
low-college level for both important 
roles. He also wisely included in his 
plans preparation for informed citizen- 
ship as another field in which girls and 
women must play a vital postwar role. 

While facilities are available, do girls 
take advantage of them? Three speakers 
described how enthusiastically training 
for wage earning is utilized. Martha 
Creighton, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education in Virginia, re- 
ported a wide variety of paid employ- 
ment for which high school home eco- 
nomics paved thé way. Mrs. Estelle Page, 
Miller Vocational School, Minneapolis, 
and Mrs. Caroline Wilson, State Super- 
visor of Household Arts, Massachusetts, 
gave vivid descriptions of the employ- 
ment opportunities for girls with limited 
home economics training. A typical case 
history, as reported, was that of Anna 
G., a graduate of the Essex County 
School in Massachusetts. Shortly after 
securing a position in the alteration de- 
partment of a city store, Anna was able 
to dramatically demonstrate her skill by 
padding a foundation pattern for a 
hunch back customer, after the head of 
the fur department had given up in de- 
spair. Anna has since married, and is 
now head fitter in a dress shop. The 
need in the postwar world will be for 
more women like Anna, trained to be 
competent in both the role of wage 
earner and homemaker, and hence more 
fortunately equipped to meet whatever 
changes the “brave new world” may 
bring than they would be with less ade- 
quate preparation for living. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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our students should know 


this quality canned meat 


Canned meats are more popular than ever 





NOW: when the availability of quality fresh tantalizing flavor Libby’s are noted for is en- 
meats is fluctuating, you will be making hanced by the fragrant smoke of hardwood fires. 
more demonstrations with canned meats, point- After these Vienna Sausages are placed in 
ing out the special advantages of these ready- cans and sealed, they are thoroughly cooked 
to-serve products. under pressure. Therefore they are ready-to- 
Libby’s Vienna Sausage is one of the “‘pio- eat as they come from the can, or they may be 
neers’ in the canned meat field... an old favorite heated quickly. 
that has steadily risen to new popularity during Libby has been packing quality meats forover 
these war years. 70 years. Wisely look to Libby’s for perfection. 


Libby makes these tantalizing littie sausages , 
of really fine beef and jine pork; your discrimi. LIBBY, MENEILL & LIBBY, Chicago 9, Ill. 
nating palate will assure you of that when you FREE! New Booklet—TIMELY RECIPES STAR- 
taste them. The sausages, with open ends, RING CANNED FOODS, Send request on a post card 
Vienna-style, are mildly spiced. The special, to Libby, M¢Neill & Libby. PH-41, Chicago 9, Ill. 





. e e . 
Corn Pudding Vienna Style Vienna Sausage Dinner 
To 3 well beaten egg yolks add 34 cup milk,11% tsps. Make baking powder biseuit dough (using | cup 
salt, 1g tsp. pepper, 14 tbsp. sugar. 1% tbsps. flour, flour) and roll thin. Cut into pieces 3” x 114" and 
2 thsps. anal green pepper, | tbsp. siened yimien- wrap around Libby's Vienna Sausages. Place sealed 
to, 1 No. 2 can Libby’s Whole Kernel Corn, f serseey edge face down, on an ungreased baking sheet. Bake 
and 1 can Libby’s Vienna Sausage, sliced. Fold in 3 in a hot oven (450°F.) about 15 min. Serve with 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into a round 8!% inch Libby’s Green Beans and a sauce made this way: 
casserole. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) for 30 Melt 2 thsps. butter or margarine; add 4 cup sliced 
min.; top with one can Libby’s Vienna Sausage and onion and cook until golden brown. Remove onion; 
bake 15 min. longer. Serve at once. Serves 5 to 6. add 2 thsps. flour. Brown slightly. Add gradually 


1 cup Libby’s Tomato Juice and 14 cup water. Boil 
3 min. stirring constantly. Season with 4 tsp. salt, 


% — Moats 14 tsp. celery seed and dash of pepper. Serves 4. 
LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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The Easy Way 
of Flavor 





fy Aantal 


FRIEND sent me a nutmeg grater 
and it went in my antique collection 
instead of the kitchen drawer. It set me 
thinking about our modern ways with 
flavor. In times past, vanilla beans were 
chopped and stored in sugar — and the 
sugar emerged vanilla- flavored. Cinna- 
mon sticks and whole nutmegs were tied 
in small bags and steeped for their pun- 
gent flavor. Flavor, then, was hard to get! 
Not so today. Here are Burnett’s fine 
Flavors — ready to use at the tip of a 
bottle. ... Like people, Burnett’s Food 
Flavors fall into friendly groups. There 
are the Burnett Fruit Flavors — Pine- 
apple, Raspberry, Strawberry, Banana 
and Cherry, Orange, Lemon and Lime. 
There are Burnett Nut Flavors — surely 
a windfall — Black Walnut, Pistachio 
and Almond. Burnett's Spice Flavors 
of Cinnamon, Cardamon, Nutmeg and 
Clove lend variety to all your baking. 
Burnett’s pure Vanilla tops the list and 
there’s Maple, Mint and Wintergreen — 
there’s Onion, Celery and Garlic — and 
many others. The Burnett Food Flavor 
list is long — 29 in all — their uses end- 
less, tempting and invaluable. Then there 
is Burnett’s Color Kit — with four Bur- 
nett Pure Food Colors. With these at 
hand, good cooking becomes a matter 
of eye- as well as appetite-appeal. 
Send for Flavor and Spice, the Burnett 
brochure for classroom and home use. 
See the coupon section. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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Hope of the Future 


Home economists attending the Re- 
conversion Vocational Training Confer- 
ence were heartened by Miss Amidon’s 
concluding remarks. “And so with cour- 
age, yet with deep humility, we under- 
take the task of helping the postwar gen- 
eration build the homes that are the 
strength of America. If our determina- 
tion to do this task is strong enough, the 
heritage of this new generation may 
turn out to be more fortunate than 
that of the present generation for theirs 
are the tasks of peace. It is both right 
and proper that, as home economics 
teachers, we should be looking ahead 
to and building for peace.” 


AVA Conference Jottings 
From the Editor’s Notebook 
Question: What is the criteria for 


judging the success of the home eco- 
nomics teacher? 





Answer: The amount of learning of | 


the students. 


@ More homemaking departments are 
being kept open for more uses. More 
clinics are being held to meet the 
needs of homemakers—canning confer- 
ences, clothing clinics, nursery classes, 
etc. 


e@ About 9,000 schools receive Federal 
funds for vocational homemaking. 


e There are still about 6,800 schools 
with no home economics education. 


e Short, intensive courses for boys are 
needed—courses for boys alone and 
for boys and girls. 


e There is a growing trend toward in- 
creased participation of pupils in 
planning their work to meet their 
needs. 


© If the home economics program is to 
grow, there must be a recruiting pro- 
gram for home economics teachers 
and improved in-service teacher train- 
ing. 

e@ It might be a good idea to take a 
fresh look at professional organiza- 
tions. 


@ Democratic procedures should have 
wider use in the classroom. 





@ Individual and group counseling is | 


an important part of teaching. There 
is great need for more effective guid- 
ance. 


e Incoming vice-president for 
Home Economics Education is Anna 
K. Banks, Supervisor of Vocational 
Home Economics, Oklahoma State 
Department of Education. 


AVA | 
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From the Womans Press 
PARTIES FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
$1.00 


Eighteen gay and complete party 
programs arranged according to the 
calendar year and based on a sea- 
sonal or patriotic theme, The parties 
are for young Americans everywhere 
—in school, at home, in church and 
community groups. 


600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
*. 








PLAY tne PIANO 


. » « dances, songs 
almost immediately 


it’s true! An amazing new 
method of piano instruction en- 
ables you to learn with light- 
ning speed. 
Soon you're 
playing 
dance music, 
songs — even 
though you 
never before 
touched a 
piano. Two of 
New York’s 
prominent 
teachers, with 
studios in Car- 
negie Hall, pre- 
pared this won- 
derful course. 
Their personal instruction fee is $10 
for a half-hour lesson yet you get 
this book of 20 LESSONS for only 
$2.98. And it’s all so clearly told a 
child can follow it. 






Surprise your friends! Rejoice in a 
fascinating new hobby... and (who 
knows?) perhaps start a new career. 
Book of 20 lessons (including 12 be- 
loved songs) only $2.98. Send check 
or money order today! Or, if you pre- 
fer, pay postman $2.98 plus collec- 
tion charges. Money back unless 
completely satisfied. Order THE 
PIANO TEACHER NOW! 


DELPHI MUSIC PUBLISHERS 

Dept. H2, Carnegie Hall, 

New York 19, New York 

Please send copies of THE 
PIANO TEACHER. Check for $..... 
enclosed. You will refund my money 
if | am not entirely satisfied. 
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TO AID TOWARD OPTIMAL GROWTH 


The past two decades, with their remarkable 
advances in nutritional science, have demon- 
strated that only under optimal nutritional 
conditions can the growing organism reach 
its full potential of growth and development. 
Many pediatricians routinely recommend that 
Ovaltine be added to the child’s diet, at 
mealtime and for in-between feedings. 

This delicious food drink is a rich source of 
the nutrients required—biologically adequate 
protein, readily utilized carbohydrate, well- 


emulsified fat, all the essential vitamins (except 
vitamin C), and the important minerals. 

The appealing taste of Ovaltine is appre- 
ciated by all children; they drink it with 
relish, so that three or more glassfuls daily 
are readily accepted. Since in the prepara- 
tion of Ovaltine with milk the curd tension 
of the latter is reduced by fully two-thirds, 
the resultant drink is digested with remark- 
able ease, even by children for whom milk 
alone ordinarily presents difficulties. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 
IRON 


[See 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Y2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


31.2 Gm. VITAMIN A . 2953 1.U. 
. . 62.43 Gm. VITAMIN D 480 1.U. 
. . 29.34 Gm THIAMINE... . 1.296 mg. 
. . 1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN... . 1.278 mg. 
. . .903 Gm NIACIN 7.0 mg. 
11.94 mg COMME. cictie te as 5 mg. 
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The Flavor That 
Leads To Nourishment 


SS 


pees * 





It’s elementary, that before any 
food can nourish the body, it must 
be eaten in adequate amounts. 
That’s why Dietitians and Home 
Economists place such emphasis on 
the flavor and appearance of food 
—the more appetizing it is, the 
more readily it will be eaten. 


When it comes to flavor, Maltex 
Cereal is in a class by itself—for 
rich, nut-like, delightfully-different 
tasting Maltex is a combination of 
two kinds of grain—Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley. The natural 
sugars resulting from this combi- 
nation give Maltex the delicate, 
appealing sweetness that children 
and adults find delicious. So 
with 
make it 


love, 
eating pleasure 


benefits, 


for sheer 
“whole 


Maltex. 


grain” 


LET US SEND YOU 

A WALL CHART 
42” x 28”; helpful in teaching 
source of food constituents-—and 
Work Book of Outline Drawings 
of common foods to be colored, cut 
out, and pasted on chart. One set 
to each class. Offer limited to 
schools North of Washington, D, 
C, and East of Chi- 
cago. Write: Home 
Economics Dept., 
Maltex Company, 
Burlington, Vt, 










MALTEX 


Cereal 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 52) 





Naomi Schneller and 
Dora Lewis were snapped by a candid 


Martha Westfall, 


camera at a recent Home Economics 
Association meeting in New York City. 
Miss Westfall, director of 
homemaking for the New York City 
Public guest of honor; 
Miss Schneller, chairman, and Mrs. 
Lewis, national president of the AHEA 


formerly 


Schools, was 


voted to the collections of the Costume 
Museum and to the dress and textile 
collections of the Metropolitan, as well 
as study-rooms and laboratory. Thus 
designers will be offered a much broader 
base for study than is now possible. 
Also, ample space will be provided for 
public exhibitions. 


Growth in Home Economies 


The home economics department at 
Ohio Wesleyan University shows a 
greater gain in students during the past 
sixteen years than any other department 
in the University, according to a recent 
Since 1925, the 
of students 

home eco- 
$3 to 35. 


report by the registrar. 
report shows, the number 


graduating with majors in 


nomics has increased from 


New Classroom Films 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
inc. has announced the completion of 
six new sound films suitable for use in 
home economics classes: Home Electrical 
Appliances, produced in collaboration 
with Earl C. McCracken, Ph.D., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Cen- 
tral America (Caribbean Region—Il), 
produced in collaboration with L. S. 
Rowe, Ph.D. and William Manger, Ph. 
D., Pan American Union; The Teeth 
(Development and Care), produced in 
collaboration with John Oppie McCall, 
D.D.S., The Murray & Leone Guggen- 
heim Dental Clinic, New York, N. Y.; 
Principles of Home Canning, produced 
in collaboration with Natalie K. Fitch, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Care of Pets, produced in col- 
laboration with Ernest P. Walker, Na- 
tional Zoological Park, Washington, 
D.C.; Housing in America, produced in 

(Continued on page 108) 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION ON CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive Summer, Fall and Winter Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students, 





Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. Regents | Credits, 


22, 


Day & ve. Free Placement. Send for Cir, 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street). N. ¥. 19 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 


Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
Sample copy on request, 1c. 








VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 


Teaching kit on Cereal Grains 
(full color) 358. 8-page 
illus. Cereal Grain Pamphlet, 
in color #C1865. Order only |}. 
Quantity Recipes serving 6 or 
50 #01868. 

Address Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, Nutrition Dept., Cc 
Checkerboard Square, St. 


s = Louis 2, Missouri. 


EW! 
FREE! 


















Soussttonds news 
for sewing classes! 
Talon fasteners are 
now available for 
dress plackets, skirt 
plackets, sleeves, 
pockets and neck- 
lines! Tell your 
students to visit their favorite 
notion counter and ask for Talon 
fasteners, They’ll appreciate the 
time-saving application — love 
the dependable service and cus- 
tom-made finish Talon fasteners 
give all their home-sewing! 





FREE TEACHING AIDS: 
1. New classroom Wall Chart with 


TALON] 


Pres AL re 


large, clear illustrations. 


2. Individual student les- 
son sheets with complete 
application instructions. 


3. Instructions for an origi- 
nal and useful sewing 
project. Send request in 
care of this magazine. 
See coupon section. 


“TALON’ 


Reg. U. 
Talon, ‘inc. 


SLIDE FASTENERS 





Of 
ete “Pa. 











Slide Fasteners, Inc., N.Y.C. 
\ Dritz-Traum Co., Inc.,N.Y.C. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Distributors: 
































SEE HOW LEMONS HELP WITH TWO IMPORTANT CONTRASTS 
IN MEAL-PLANNING! 


As teachers of foods and nutrition well know, contrasts are a “must” in the well- 
planned meal . . . contrasts in the textures of the foods served . . . contrasting flavors 
and colors. Without these variants any meal is sure to be dull and unappetizing. 
With them, each meal becomes a new experience in good eating and nutrition. 


LEMONS HELP WITH FLAVOR AND COLOR 


Few foods can be as helpful in supplying con- 
trasts to your meals as fresh lemons. Their 
refreshing tartness makes them an important 
flavor ingredient of many recipes. As a garnish, 
they are an excellent flavor complement to all 
kinds of dishes, from soup to dessert. And their 
bright, cheery color makes them a welcome 
addition to any table setting. Here are some 
of the ways in which lemons can be helpful: 





FRESH LEMON JUICE for 


Lemonade and punches 

Salad dressings 

Cocktail sauces 

Vegetable cookery 

Marinating meat and fish 

Acidulant in jams, jellies 
and preserves 

Pies, sherbets and other 
desserts 








Tea 

Rolls and pastries 

Sherbets 

Puddings and other 
desserts 








| N SEGMENT juices 








ES for 








Tegetable J 
Tea , 
Fish and meat 
Salads 
Green veg 
Soups 
Melons 
Canapes 


etables 





LEMONS FOR HEALTH, TOO 


As you see, lemons can be a most helpful food 
in supplying contrast to everyday meals. But 
there is another reason for using lemons liber- 
ally ... HEALTH. Lemons are a rich source of 
vitamins C and P, a good source of B,. They 
aid digestion and help alkalinize the system. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 


FEBRUARY, 1945 





Sherbets 


§ 
Sunkist 


California Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue wrap- 
pers are the finest fritit from 14,500 cooper- 
ating California - Arizona citrus growers. 
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NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 





yUace lh ot7 Wit al baale tT. Mate lesttellt- vate! 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. . Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 


how to select foods to meet nutri- 


tional requirements. Very practical 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 

WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 





FASHION CAREER AT HOME 





G REPARE FOR GREATER- 
e THAN-EVER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE FASHION WORLD 


A fascinating profitable career—offering 
glamorous work, interesting surroundings, 
and top salary. Under the personal directions 
of America’s foremost fashion instructor and 
style authority, EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, 
who has successfully trained thousands of 
fashion experts in the design and styling field 
including the best-dressed stars. Learn to 
create fashions and make beautiful clothes— 
through easy, interesting study in your spare 
time—in your own home. No previous train- 
ing required, Based on famous Fashion Acad- 
emy resident instruction, the course includes 
all the important, up-to-date phases of fash- 
ion. Use the knowledge you will acquire for 
your own wardrobe needs now, and be pre- 
pared to share in the tremendous post-war 
opportunities the fashion field offers you. 
This is the chance you have been waiting for. 
Take advantage of our special offer—Send 


lashior aqcaden 


amous 
New York 21 


The nse 


12 Fi Ave 





FAIA AAD AAA AAA AAA AA AAACN AAAS I IK 


THE FASHION ACADEMY 
812 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


Please send me Book with full information on 
your “Fashion Career Courses.” 


Resident School Book 22 [_] 
Home Study School Book 22H [_] 








(Continued from page 106) 


collaboration with Harold Clark, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
For additional information write En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


Quiz Kids Star 
in School Lunch Movie 


The eloquent story of school lunches 
in America is told in a new movie pro- 
duced by the Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, and starring 
radio’s famous Quiz Kids. 

This movie is not only a stirring docu- 
ment of America’s progress in feeding 
children but also a teaching medium 
for showing how to put a school lunch 
unit in every school in the Nation. It 
will be shown in motion picture houses 
across the Nation and wherever groups 
of people wish to see it. Any school, 
club or community organization can ob- 
tain this movie from Marketing Reports 
Division, Office of Distribution, War 
Food Administration, U. $. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


630,000 Pressure Canners 


Last fall the War Production Board 
allowed manufacturers enough alumi- 
num to make 630,000 pressure canners 
between October ’44 and July ’45. The 
only restriction as to size was that none 
could be too small to hold 7 quart jars. 
Most manufacturers are making the two 
familiar sizes—the small size holding 7 
quart jars, and the large size holding 
14 quart jars. These are now appearing 
in retail markets. 

All of the new canners are cast alumi- 
num, streamlined, and most have smooth 
wooden handles. Each is equipped not 
only with a rack to hold jars in canning 
but also with inset pans—two half pans 
and one full pan—to use for cooking 
different foods. This gives the new can- 
ners year-round usefulness in the kitchen. 

The small size particularly is con- 
venient for family cooking and can save 
considerable time and fuel especially 
with foods requiring long cooking— 
soups, stews, pot roasts, stewing chickens, 
beans, cereals and steamed puddings. 
Another good use for these canners is 
sterilizing baby bottles. 


Textile Scholarships 

College Seniors and graduates in 
Home Economics will be interested to 
know that the American Home Econom- 
ics Association will award at least three 
scholarships covering tuition at the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute for one or two 
years study commencing September 
1945. 

Work at the Institute offers an op- 
portunity for intensive study in textile 


production, analysis and chemistry for 
those interested in teaching textiles and 
textile chemistry in College. It also 
serves as an apprenticeship for those 
who wish to prepare for the textile busi- 
ness field. 

For further information and informa- 
tion blanks write to Professor Dorothy 
Houghton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 


Conventions Cancelled 


Plans for both the American Home 
Economics Association and the American 


Dietetic Association annual meetings 
have been discontinued due to wartime 
restrictions on convention traveling. 


The AHEA had been tentatively sched- 
uled for Cleveland in June; the ADA, 
for Cincinnati in November. Both or- 
ganizations expect to hold meetings of 
their executive boards to attend to all 
necessary Association business. 














FREE! Unusually helpful war- 

time recipes, indexed 
according to 7 Basic Food Groups. 
16 pages of nutrition-wise sug- 
gestions. Write for ‘‘Clever 
Ways With Carnation’’—to Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 712B, Milwau- 
Wis. 
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Pure Wool Wisdom 


This Primer tells you the fascinating 
story of wool from sheep to shop... 
where it is raised, how it is processed 
e and finally woven into beautiful fabrics 
> to make smart, practical! clothing for 
; every member of your family. You'll 
me learn the difference between woolens 
Po and worsteds. You'll realize the impor- 

} tance of insisting upon highest quality 
for greatest value in wear and style... 
quality which is always assured by the 
Botany label. 


| BOTANY 















WORSTED MILLS 
Passaic, N. J. 
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via DON’T SACRIFICE | 
RicH BRowNn Color — 
WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT | 
ne 
an JUST DO THIS: 
gs / Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen At your grocer’s in | 
bell @ Bouquet. See how it gives meat that rich oy sad 408, aees | 
“a brown appetizing crust. and sr Agen: 
© 2 When you make the gravy, add a little — 
oy © Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that deep rich 
A, brown color that spells perfection. Mag- 
or- nifies true taste of meat! 
f , 
a You know that roasting meat slowly at 
a 300° helps prevent shrinkage, produces 
tenderer, juicier, more nutritious roasts 
with better flavor—using less fuel. | 
And now you can slow-roast meat and 
still give the roast and gravy rich brown 
— color. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It 
works like magic. 
ne Kitchen Bouquet magnifies true meat | 
xe taste—never smothers it. Use it in stews, 
croquettes, meat pies, too. 
ever 
_ KITCHEN BOUQUET 
: FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 
Product of . 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. . . 
a, Time-Saving Health Program 
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If You 
Teach 
CHILD 


CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 


BABY 





Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


¢ Bathing ¢ Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
e Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J.CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 























Free to Home Economists 


This is a series of seven manuals giving instruction in 
bathing, dressing, sleep, feeding, health protection and 
immunization. Nine illustrated wall charts (20” x 
251/,”) and five small folders for distribution drama- 


| 


tize the series. 

The program is now being used by more than 50,000 
home economists, extension workers, leaders of adult 
groups, health centers, hospitals, public*health nurses. 
Thousands of sets of small folders are distributed 
monthly to those receiving instruction as reference 
material on the details of correct routine in caring 


for Baby. 


The entire series of manuals, charts and a quantity of 
small folders sufficient for distribution is available 
without cost to educators through the cooperation of 
Johnson & Johnson, Earnshaw Knitting Company, 
The Esmond Mills, Incorporated, Gerber Products 
Company and Sharp & Dohme. 





Send for your full set of material and state num- 
ber of folders you need for distribution 


See coupon on page 43. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Department “H” 
The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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These three floors tcll a story of protective house- 
keeping! The first has been scrubbed to battered 
ugliness .. . the second shows the ‘‘floor pox”’ that 
may develop when floors are not protected... but 
the third has been wax-protected to preserve its 
gleaming beauty! 

The care and maintenance of floors is an im- 
portant part of your students’ study of home 
management. This page, from the ‘“Teacher’s 
Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by 
the Modern Wax Method,” dramatizes one phase 
of the story of protective housekeeping. 

Other pages in this 16-page manual include 
information on the care of furniture, refinishing 
furniture, the history of wax, and many other 
things that you will find helpful for your classes. 


Designed for Teachers 
The manual was especially designed for class- 


RR 


Johnson’s Wax... 


Lacie oe 


room use, with instructive pictures and interesting 
factual information for teachers and future home- 
makers. It was prepared for you by the makers 
of Johnson’s Wax. 

Simply mail the coupon on page 43 and your 
complimentary copy will be sent to you promptly. 


Popular Movie Available 


‘Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic sound film for 
classroom showing, has had enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16-mm. sound. 
Write for free showing dates for your 


school. See page 43 coupon section. 


Send the coupon today for 
your FREE copy! 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON. Inc., 
Dept. PH-25, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Work Simplification 
(Continued from page 67) 


Other colleges of agriculture conducting studies deal- 
ing with work simplification in the home include Iowa, 
Indiana, Michigan, Washington and Oregon. Studies 
are also included in the research program of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Miss Rokahr points out, however, that work simplifica- 
tion in the home dates back twenty years or more, when 
home management specialists began to stress better ar- 
rangement of furniture and work equipment, especially 
in the kitchen, as a means of saving time and steps and 
making the housekeeping job easier. Substantial savings 
in both time and energy, she says, resulted from reducing 
the size of kitchens and arranging the equipment into 
centers at which any one task could be carried through 
to completion. Work centers generally specified for the 
well-arranged kitchen were for food preparation, dish- 
washing, cooking and baking, and serving. Newer studies 
point out that additional centers should be considered 
to take care of other functions often carried out in the 
kitchen such as care of children, mending, laundering, 
business of the household and storage of wraps and 
Cleaning equipment. 

With the development of information on simplification 
of the task itself, Extension home management specialists 
have lost no time in adding it to their education program 
for rural women. Reports from Extension specialists 
indicate that the newly developed rules for conservation 
of time and motion have already been presented to rural 
jhomemakers in twenty-nine states. 

In California, Jean Warren, Extension home manage- 

‘ment specialist and an alumna of the Purdue work 
simplification training course, is having some of the 
rural homemakers in the State conduct work-simplifica- 
tion studies in their own homes, applying the basic 
principles already listed. 
' In Nebraska, Mary Runnalls, also an alumna of the 
‘Purdue course, has begun training home demonstration 
Jeaders in the work-simplification processes. The leaders, 
in turn, are conducting training meetings for members 
of their own clubs. As an outgrowth of this program, 
the home demonstration clubwomen in Nebraska this 
year signed a pledge that they would improve methods 
fon every job possible, make every motion count, do work 
in less time, and use their time wisely. 

Pauline Gordon and Elizabeth Williamson, home 
management specialists of North Carolina, report that 
home demonstration and 4-H clubs are using the playlet 
—“Make Every, Motion Count”—and that the North 
Carolina Extension Service has published a new circular 
“Laundering Short cuts,” in which work simplification 
principles are applied. 

The South Dakota Extension Service has issued 
“Streamlining Housekeeping,” Circular No. 410, and the 
Ohio Extension Service is printing a series of one-page 
leaflets on the application of the work simplification 
principles to the use of electrical appliances. 

“Space Savers for Your Cupboard,” a Wyoming Exten- 
_ sion Circular leaflet by Ellen L. Bramblett, stresses the 
principle—keep things within easy reach. This circular, 
which applies the regulation office filing system to kitch- 
en storage spaces, will be interesting reading for home- 
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Free Classroom Data on Mending and Pressing 


DRITZ-TRAUM CO., INC., Dept. IG-18 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me ........ free individual Ironte 
Mending Tape, and ........ free Glide-Tex Pres) 
Cloth Lesson Sheets for students. Also send wal) 
charts for classroom use. Quantities limited to 2¢) 
See page 100. | 
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FREE! NEW RECIPE LEAFLET! | 
SPECIAL CLASSROOM MATERIAL | 
KNOX GELATINE, 


Box 2, Johnstown, New York 
ee 


Please send special Home Economics classroom material and ne 
Knox leaflet of recipes for using Knox with fruit jams and jellies ¢ 
make easy flavored gelatine desserts. See page 94. 


NE rb cae cea aa Woda oo dthnw hd donee chee Mas Kaede Cokcel 
RE aia Win ne kin Krew de oa 06k cca Cebaun oe Street: ..5sssceneauma 
RA ache dha de bted sd tL Rcbeb ts us thdehecwavee’ State ....seceseod 


EE! Answers to Common Question 
FREE! About FOOD IN CANS 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 
60 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, without charge, ....... 
copies of the booklet “Facts Eve 
Should Know About Canned Foods.” S/) 
page 58. , 
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DELPHI MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Department H2, Carnegie Hall | 
New York 19, New York | 


Please send ........ copies of THE PIANO TEACHER. Check fi 
SRE is enclosed. You will refund my money if I am not entire 


satisfied. See advertisement on page 104. . 


FREE! Classroom instruction Helps for Slide Fasteners. 


TALON Slide Fasteners 
DRITZ-TRAUM CO., INC., 
11 East 26th St., New. York 10, N. Y, 


Please send me free Talon Fastener Lesson Sheets for ...... studen © 
large Wall Chart for classroom use and instructions for an origin | 
and useful sewing project. See page 106. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 

Educational Division 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N., Y. 

Please send me the free material checked below: 

CJ New leaflet, “Sewing Intelligence Test” 

C) New leaflet, “Things You Should Know About 
Rayon” 

Reprints of ad on page 49. 
















Check over again 


the teaching aids 
offered in our 
September 1944 issue— 
you will probably 
find some you especially 


need for the last half 


+e eee on” 


of your school year. 
You can still send for 


them. 


~- If you have mislaid your ~ | 
Coupon Book—we will 
send you another copy. 
Or if you failed to 
.-Feceiye-one--we-shall___.__- 
send you one 


post-haste. 


Address 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 





makers who lose time stacking and unstacking, and ~ 
shuffling equipment to find the right utensil. Mrs. Bram- — 
blett also is training local leaders in the work-simplifica- — 
tion process, 4 

As a result of the Purdue conference, 20,000 farm fami- — 
lies in the State of Washington inspected exhibits ar- ~ 
ranged by Esther Pond on labor saving in laundering, — 
sewing, food preparation and preservation, illustrating — 
the basic work simplification rules. The exhibit was © 
routed from county to county for display at county work- ~ 
simplification programs. Miss Pond also conducted a 
class in work simplification at Washington State College, — 
Pullman, last summer. Thirty-five home economics 
students attended the class. 

Home economists employed by business firms presum- ~ 
ably will also soon be giving demonstrations on the basic © 
work-simplification principles. Material for this purpose ~ 
was furnished by Miss Rokahr, upon special request early — 
this fall, to Jessie McQueen, equipment chairman, Home ~ 
Economics in Business Department, the American Home 
Economics Association, 

The most recent development has been the considera- 
tion of work simplification principles as related to house 
plans during a three-weeks’ course in rural housing at 7 
Purdue University last August. é 

The idea of work simplification in the home has defi- 
nitely fired the imaginations of professional home econ- ~ 
omists and research workers. They are watching all ~ 
developments and speculating over their possible far- 
reaching effects. Homemakers also are intrigued by the ~ 
simplicity of the time- and labor-saving formulas. Work 
simplification will undoubtedly mean that wives and — 
mothers will have more time and energy for companion- | 
ship. This is basic to happy family living which is, after 
all, the aim of the entire program. i 
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Home Econemics Mothers Meet 





The mothers of the home economics girls, attired in 
short dresses, pigtails and bow ribbons and representing 
their daughters, gathered in the Home Economics build- 
ing Tuesday night for a “class,” demonstrating a typical © 
home economics class conducted by the teacher, Mrs. © 
Robert Spitze. a 

They checked their diets and studied their deficiencies 
in vitamins and minerals as the students would do. 7 

After class they discussed the possibilities of future ~ 
meetings to study and work on various phases of home ~ 
economics. They decided to meet on the second and ~ 
fourth Tuesdays of each month. The group will not be — 
limited to mothers of home economics girls. Any adult — 
may attend and ask for help in any phase of home — 
economics. Problems suggested were nutrition, slip cover- 
ing, plain sewing, tailoring, remodeling, care of sewing ~ 
machines, refinishing of furniture, handicrafts and others. — 
Brides are especially invited! 4 

The group agreed to cooperate with the OPA in the — 
Five Week Price Check Plan by checking ceiling prices ~ 
during one week in November, a 

Soybean chocolate bars and punch were served at the 
close of the meeting. 
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-B. 1. dw PONT de NEMOURS & CO., (INC.) 
Rayon Division, Empire State Bidg.,, New York 1, N. Y. 


Educational Aide on Rayon | 














4 New York State 4-H Clubs 
4 , Wall Cherte"How de Poet Foxes Je Made” Cj Teacher's boob | 
= te a rt“ . | 
a 1944 Summary ef Progress “What You Should Know About Rayon.” Cl) student beoklete= | 
PR) This concise report of New York State 4H Club work { sound picture "Pashion's Favorite” C) Facts Avocr Fescieg’ C) 
mi- : ‘related to the war effort is indicative of the gigantic See page 6() of this issue. 
ar- 9 contribution being made by the National 4-H Club IIS chassis Gad o0e Gola Kk dak ce ove D aces « Institution ........ | 
Er ee, eerie Sarees. Solero 





"Number of Members Amount 2/45 P.HE. 21 













vas LE Ee al mete ete PE May PTO” SON Maibed 
i pens purchased War Stamps and sisi : GENERAL MILLS, INC. | 
Be, A _ 9,111 sold War Stamps and Bonds 2,153,660.23 ; ianaoells 15, Minnesota 
ics $2,813 gathered milkweed pods 107,375 bags } | 
: @ r i H Pl d me, free, of $0-page, illustrated | 
mm 5421 managed poultry flock fone {| See cian eee trae ee 
sic 6,260. managed dairy animals 23,739 head : MO Nara teck tok ES casts-ds's 0c FOUN Spa died Token uses ches once 
ose 39,226 grew gardens Ts Ma so feck ac es cbdk agp vanvogdooswcutocetchtie 
rly “§ 6,128 collected tin cans 1815747 Ibs. Town State | 
ihe j 3,976 sg vara weentie 938,7 27 Ibs. i Coe meee rere eesasereresseseseresesess GMO soe ans PURO : 
me 17,498 collected paper MT  Bichiin ces rd ino ngaonse-sakss-+s04~-nesendducedancessccadscnheh@auielnl 
1,717 collected rubber $6,904 Ibs. 3 GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., 
ra- © - 750 collected phonograph records 6,843 Ibs. . 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
sé 2,184 collected books for servicemen 15,202 total Please send absolutely FREE 
at2 23,045 donated to American Red Cross $13,132.17 H (J New Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Booklet.......... copies. 
E a 4,081 made clothing articles for Red : C) Sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. See page 109. 
cfi- tae Cross, American Friends’ Serv- ; MUOEAY eiltinie’ tips Sadeins gon lies savrene fun a OEE ey comers i 
yn- 2 3 ice, and the like - 42,822 total ; See a, oie Jr. 8. H -College....Others..... 
all “% 5,477 made over clothing (number of : Be rssh rri er eit set ening diag enbevcogectehan . 
2 a CMP ce cccne rece ecverscoesccersnnteesececences DW Acvsvasivetus 
ai 4 garments) 14,052 total : Name of Director of Cafeteria .............+..- Ne. fed daily....... | 
ou ‘ : De HOVE: UO MIE 655i eh dine Wav h wavs vawecbecdacedopeaen 
ad fi Members Responsible for the Farm or the Home =f 2/45 P.HE. 112 
Hat 4 Due to Parents Doing War Work watanol ite TEXTILECO, 
_ — gaye" New York 18, N, Y. | 
poys 4 Please send me the following free 
Girls $92 $,313 WODERN mastie FABRIC }~— material: | 
nn : One set of Beutanol swatch cards showing color and pattern ——. 
Members Who are Working on Other Farms a eee for use of Home Economics Instructors.” See i 
or in Other Homes a | 



















in Farm 
TF Boys 4,716 100 
Girls 1,688 2,865 


Members Who Are 


Blood Donors 890 
First Aid Instructors 180 


CSCS S SOSS SESS E CTE Swe COS ee OSS E 8 SE SEBESs SESES 






























re. 3 
ne ; Members Who are Enrolled In oe uss me ey? age full information on your “Fashion Career 
e 4 ro oa ering cn me oe Resident School Book 22 (1) Home Study School Book 22H () 
4 4-H Club Home Nursi Project 685 rere Ferre he Py TTR TTY ECE UL CL TERETE IE TO 
ne F] ire Prevention Project 2,076 Pe SEG RHCD row ods oer oes ecredserrcdeverseresebeddrsocees seenes 
oT- i , COPE OOOOH OOH EEE EHH 
1g | Other Services Done by Club Members Ba eanen ena enn wenn anne tenn anne aren anne enna nn na newmessewacananananeaaaes 
a ber) Blair 
' loseph Burnett Com 
prepared school luncheons 437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
rolled bandages Please send me copies of “Flavor and 
cared for children ‘ Spice”, informative brochure on flavors and 
picked fruit : where they come from. For classroom use. 
} Pl send (or a fi 
collected clothing aoa ) of “What's Cooking >", ‘na eka 
' cook-booklet with tips on the use of flavors. 
113} = Mame 
' Street 
bi Che 
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Teachers 


have found 
the teaching aids 
offered in the 
coupons of this 
magazine so 
effective in 
supplementing and 
bringing their texts 
up-to-date 
that we recommend 
your making 
full use of 


this service. 
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FIFTY MASTER RECIPES 
Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 


oes Eee iasrek 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. Ry sete 
aking of $00 fonds ba aly 
FIFTY MASTER RECIPES oe eke a fh oe 
psy A Phe mag lpg mag ine y. 
Hj ng PB mn MASTER RECIPE the students: 
MASTER the 
MASTER the 
MASTER the 
MASTER the success “ ONE’ "BASIC RECIPE. 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehension. 
Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 
These FIFTY cards are only SOc. Pen Meant. men, Seis! ae 
foundation fer a PERMANENT recipe file 


THEY ARE ocientific, sipibs-didh, “eheusiie,: intents’ 
NO ORDER for lose than TEN sote le secepted, 10 for $5.00. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
THE TEN 8 come in a sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX. 


Order From 


Gillum Book Company 
2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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Creative Careers 
In Home Economics 


By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 
A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 

An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


When your seniors are planning their future activities. 
Fok the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form his popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 

ionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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FREE! ORDER TODAY! 
POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 92, 

Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
——copies of the booklet, “As One Girl To Another.” 


Quantity Recipes 
() 1 copy of the teaching manual, “This Is Why.” | 


for the School Lunch | earecemmgiiniles : 










































q RR eS A eR oe Ww sleléalees State i iki 
_ & season begins on February 14th this year, = ne 
an are some good recipes planned for Lent. They {"""°teeer"ruety RECIPES STARRING CANNED FOODS 








- all use a quantity of eggs which, according to WFA, will : | 
‘ be plentiful then. ‘ Libby, MeNeill & Libby 
- & : Dept. PH-41, Chicago 9, Ili. 
4 ; : A brand new booklet with exceptionally fine recipes created to meet 
. @ : today’s need for the wise use of canned foods. See page 103. 
| Savory Creamed Eggs HE | 
3 q (50 Servings) ; Institution address ......... did.c'condgdlald eidwoale ce eie bas captors 2 i a | 
_ 7 50 eggs 8 tablespoons brown, ‘ OS re aie eas Oe hip yuo e co cpa Zone ...... State’... i} festa . 
—@ .1% eups fortified margarine prepared mustard - 2/45 P.HLE. 31 
4 seniipenme tis 5 cap walled pectiani LET US SEND YOU A WALL CHART 
‘ ’ THE MALTEX COMPANY 
; Pl “an . ' Burlington, Vermont 
a ©gBs absence’ Lyte and cover with cold water. Heat 42” x 28”: helpful in teaching source of food constituents and Work 








Book of Outline Drawings of common foods to be colored, cut out, 
and pasted on chart. One set to each class. Offer limited to schools 
North of Washington, D. C. and East of Chicago. See page 106. 


and simmer gently for 30 minutes. Chill eggs in cold ; 
" water and remove shells. Slice eggs and place in shallow  ; 
dishes. Melt fat, Add flour and salt and cook over low: 

; heat for 2 minutes. Heat milk over hot water. Add a little} hires Cole at AE Sai? 4 C gh ete CRATE) Pit Ans 48 ee 
milk to flour mixture and stir until smooth. Mix with : oe Sic ine se eens agama nmmammrimen 2 Seve’ Be” | 
' remaining milk. Add brown, prepared mustard and : Wf Se eS oe ne a "as DHE | 
ce continue to stir until sauce has thickened. Continue : Tr rrrrrrrrreere es thantnd dade noudbaouamaandaanenee 
_ cooking for 15 to 20 minutes. Cover eggs with the sauce RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Dept. 6 | 


- and sprinkle whole, salted peanuts over to gro rset prac iescorbempapenapidiags | 
P j tg P- Please send me a FREE copy of “Conserving Clothes With Color.” | 


See page 98. 








: I ET a. ass das Os Ck Ries f Uhr hoe Vege pee VEE ME» hao dg On 

; a Scalloped Eggs and Peas MEI 2c Rossi hcp we 654k Sed vee oo she sin che Ren 

: a Servi EE RL AL NY OEE UE NSO IRS TL EE ET EOE USOT has 
g ae nes) POM ISS hing UR Clee ate ih plead oie ecpia UW eek aehe ale/s oo a-gc6 ait ele a ai 
1 cup fortified margarine 2 dozen hard cooked eggs EE Ree 5 eae ie PORE Gy Ry, Pamcommnge Cate \.ss dca swine 
a 2 quarts milk 4 #2 cans of peas 2/45 P.H.E. 120 J 
a 1 cup flour 1 of tT a ae ee 
quant IKING PRESS 
ia 4 teaspoons salt “buttered” crumbs ‘ 
a 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York | 


I enclose [1] check, or (] money order for $2.75, for which please send | 








4 Make a white sauce of fat, flour, milk and salt. x me a copy of “Dinner at Omar Khayyam’s.” (See description of this 
: 3 until thick. Dice eggs and add with drained peas to the book on page 54.) [] Also please send me a copy of your complete 
3 ; white sauce. Pour into enamel baking pan and cover catalogue. 
a | with the crumbs. Bake Y% hour in a moderate (350°F. ) MONE ciy5 Soars Dy RFs -o 6k ENE « t Rdeoolod Ws d'v.t-0- 40 064k REE 
= _ ee PIES OL ORE BORE ONL EO EN Oe eT Ee. YR 
4 8 eee” Pte A at sala, 0! A PU lgia baa vie begio-n Ctate iodisdsadbnce 
= 2/45 P.H.E. 133 
a a Py Ty Trrirreeetehtththtttht et ee aa ii ii hh 
a Orange Pudding E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
: Ss Servi Muskegon, Michigan 
: = a ) We are interested in remodeling our | 





{J Foods Laboratory (] Sewing Room 

(] Cafeteria and would be glad to have any printed matter you 
have on this subject. | 
(Advertisement on page 102.) | 


ES ROSIE ie CN Gey ae See pe, POET TOUTE LEO PET ON er ret CaS 


pO OSS ELE GORE Te kD SLA Py CPL OE Oe PUA CNY ere Te 

8 aR SR RIRE TSEC RA pee itueh sey Aiairey eae Otte: -. 5 fiction See ee 
2/45 P.H.E. 129 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFC, CO., 

Consumer Education Section, 402 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 





_ 5 quarts milk 10 egg yolks 
5 cups sugar 1 teblespoon vanilla 
: 3% cups oranges, chopped 











- together the sugar, cornstarch and salt. Add one cup of 
hot milk to dry ingredients and then stir into rest of hot 
milk. Cook until mixture thickens. Add egg yolks and 
cook slowly for 10 to 12 minutes, Remove from stove 












_and add vanilla and oranges. Cool. Please send me......REFRIGERATION TEACHING CHARTS at 
Meringue of egg whites may be added. if desired. 10c each..... _....+ is enclosed. See advertisement on page 93. 
A ee A alalk pial sn work 94 oa eA 4 Ae a 2 et ee 





a 





OnE RTO oo Fo oii 5p aie orc cap cde the tae web eise weet ss Wes .o she 
pS EERIE IDG oe GY TE OE OS PE PS CME AO ORR 
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"Heat milk in double boiler while mixing and sifting 













If you 


need 






this Material 








In A Hurry __ 
Paste Each Coupon 


on a Penny 







ar ar cee 


And 









Mail Direct 
to the 


Company Offering 


the Material. 








x kk * 









__ The individual post card method is slightly 


faster than mailing all requests to us. 














A TIMELY NUTRITION PLAY 


“Meet The Browns” 
By 


Florence La Ganke Harris, 
Home Economics Consultant and 


Alice H. Smith, Cleveland Health Council 


15 characters; 5 men, 10 women 
Eight parts; each part a play in itself 


Here is the story of one day in the life of @ typical American 
family in wartime—The Browns. It shows the many teaching 
aids, agencies and bureaus that are interested in presenting 
nutrition information to the public. 


This play was first given by the Cleveland Health Council and 
later, by request, at the American Dietetic Association meeting. 
It was so popular there that we were asked to publish it. 


Price 30c postpaid 


: Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 























VISUAL 
AID IN 
TEACHING 
NUTRITION 


The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods, The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful, Its 
material helps students grasp the 

sty of obtaining optimum nutrition from thet 





$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Used by Aztec Warriors then 


In the time of the Aztec Indians, only warriors 
enjoyed the right to a chocolate drink. It was 
reserved by law for these fighters because it 





ie 5 





Used by American Soldiers now 


Today, Chocolate and Cocoa Beverage Pow- 
der go in huge quantities to our warriors on 
fighting fronts.everywhere—to revive their 
strength—and furnish — energy in combat. 











was even then considered capable of reviving 
strength. 








Ae ma 





Remember, the increasingly large needs of our 
_ Armed Forces come first. So your dealer’s supply 
Of Nestle’s products is limited. When you do find 
_ Semi-Sweet Morsels, use them to make those all- 
time, anytime favorites... TOLL HOUSE* COOKIES. 


NESTLE'S SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


# Toll House* Cookies and other Delicious Desserts 
*Trade Mark Registered 






















On Page 120 
you will find the 
Prize Winning Story 
of how one 
teacher uses 
Commercial Material 
received from our 
September Listing Service. 
Material offered 
in the coupons 
in this issue can 
be used with 


equally good results 

















Maal. OF FOODS—eent » 
oor piscs! ai anh che onan Excellent 
teaching aid. Sample copies FREE to teachers. See | D4 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
Department PHE-3, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 


SEALTEST LABORATORY KITCHEN 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the latest 
Sealtest Food Adviser containing helpful 
articles on good nutrition and original and 
practical recipes and menus. (Additional 
copies 3c each) See page 161. 


. State....... 
3/45 P.H.E. 106 


BRIAN FABRICS CORP., 1441 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
Please send free: [] a. 4-color classroom poster on Brico Lifetime 


"Kerchiefs. [] b. One copy The New-Old Art of Scarfure. See adver- 
tisement on this page. 


FREE‘ “Beautify the Home with Color,” a handbook for teachers of 
homemaking classes, full of timely suggestions for decorating the home 
with available materials. Contains 15 decorator color schemes; recipes 
for mixing decorator colors; window treatment studies; projects for 
decorating girl’s own room. 


RIT gg tte CORPORATION, 
1401 W. jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


send me without obligation your book, “Beautify the Home with 
Ses page 160. 


. LET US SEND YOU A WALL CHART 


THE MALTEX COMPANY 

Burlington, Vermont 

42” x 28”: helpful in teaching source of food constituents and Work 
Book of Outline Drawings of common foods to be colored, cut out, 
and pasted on chart. One set to each class. Offer limited to schools 
North of Washington, D. C. and East of Chicago. See page 170. 


NI SC EK sé 6s occ ehsae st eonebe ens toh naiemin 4 bea Cavin ooaeee 


Please send me Book with full information on your “Fashion Career 


Courses.” See page 118. 
Resident School’ Book 22 [) Home Study School Book 22H [) 
Name TOO RPO PORE ERE ORE PEER E PERE ERE PRUE ER RRR SERRE ERE RRR EE 


Addreas SOPRA THER EH HEHEHE SHH OR HOR EEDEDEH EBERT ETO ROH EEE HEEES EES 


City oe neeeresonereseeres 


ween en one Sep ennmnne wes oe oe see 





These 2 Questions: 
1—How many ’kerchiefs do you own? 


2—Name all the different ways you know 
to wear and use your ’kerchief 


The results may astonish you. Here is a 
subject that brings out the best in the 
constructive imagination of clothing stu- 
dents. We will give a *kerchief wardrobe 
of 6 selected Brico Lifetime *Kerchiefs 
for each new use, as described in... . 


The New-old Art of 


SCARFURE’ 


100 Ways Te Wear and 
Use Your ’Kerchief 
Use coupon opposite to order 
your free copy today. 


» 


*TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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IN: FASHION | 


A CAREER 


P4 © hog, 
s = 


ee 


PREPARE FOR GRE. | 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
FASHION WORLD 
Choose the career that offers glamorous 
and choose the school that assures you 
modern fashion trai Under the 
EMIL ALVIN HAR one of America 
Panny of gpg oe lace 
to fit you for your proper p 
Fimportat peoheesion. « Festtion Design--Design for 
fo Screen—Stylin tei 
Sage and ‘Fashion Illustration. if ou 
cannot come to New prepare for a Fashion Careet 
study at home. Request FREE BOOK 
“Career Courses.” P 


= FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! 


Osh 


VS 


Foremost Fash 
analysis 
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wn en es oe eee 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
237 North Monroe Street 
Peoria 3, Illinois 


Please send me Margaret Powers’ attractive and practical “Book of Little 
Crafts.” See page 178. 


(] Enclosed find $3.25. C) Charge to my account. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $ for which send me 
copies of 

CREATIVE CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS, 

Price 10 copies or more, 20c each; single copy, 25¢ 

(description in February issue of Practical Home 

Economics). 

Also copies of FOOD SELECTION 

CHART FOR VEGETABLES AND FRUITS, 

Price 15c each; 25 or more, 7}4c each; 10 to 25, 10¢ 


EUTANOL, the modern plas- 

tic fabric, is now available 
through department stores 
everywhere. You'll find it in 
yard goods and drapery depart- 
ments. You'll also find it in made 
up products — notions, domes- 
tics, home furnishings, infants’ 
and children’s wear. Beutanol 
is the new, soft, supple, chintz- 
like plastic fabric with superla- 
tive qualities. It is waterproof, 
stain resistant, washable and 
dustproof. 
Buy it in manufactured products 
such as aprons, pinafores, rain 
capes, slipcovers, closet acces- 
sories, and others. Use it by the 
yard for the innumerable items 

1 sew at home. 


ate 
3/45 Pp. H. E. 32 


ESTHER KIMMEL, TRUE STORY 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FREE FREE FREE 


copies of True Story’s Victory Homemaker as 
described on page 150 to: 


3/45 = 137 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me announcements of new books on the following subjects. 
See page 122, 


Free samples and leaflets available 
for classroom instruction. Write 
today. 


(Give postal ‘ 
gone no.) (If you are a teacher, please give name of school) 


3/45 P.H.E, 62 


POS OOS 66 ORES GEER A ARG He KO OREO eee eens 


MARTFORD TEXTILE CO., 
1441 Broadway 
New York 18, M Y. 
Please send me the following free 
MODERN senavta FABRIC material; 
One set of Beutanol swatch cards showing color one pattera 
Leaflets—“lnformation fer use of Home Economica Instructors.” 


page 119. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RTFORD TEXTILE COMPANY. 
1 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


teeereeete 


Name SESS CESSES SETH HTH ETEHEHHEHTHEH EHO ROHR EHS eeererreeererete 
Sechoel eebecsegeoessertecseses Fee eeeree ee eeeeeeeeeeereees 


Addreas SCO CECSR HOSE HHA SHEER ETE ETE EAE HE EHEEHEE EEE E SE REO ES 
weeeerereee See eeeeeee reeset reece erereree Beate eeeteeeeee tae 
se ‘ 3/45 P.ELE. a8 


ay 


+ SOCER ESAS en ae Co eeeneeneeunes 





Add variety to your 


teaching program with 


the colorful, informational 
helps offered in the 
pages of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Send as many coupons 
as you want to us at 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
We shall see that your 


wants are met promptly. 





Alabama College, Montevallo. 






in our War Bond Canted 





“How I Use Commercial Education: . 


Material’ obtained through 
Practical’s Listing Service 


First Prize—a $25 War Bend 


goes to Gladys M. Rees, Vocational Homemaking re 
structor, Waterman Public Schools, Waterman, ating 


for the following letter: 


Dear Miss Stover: 


coat 


Receiving the PracricaL HoME EcoNoMics coupon 


booklet each fall is surely a wonderful aid in bringing — 


illustrative material to Homemaking Departments in 
quantities for student use. I devised the ‘Sse a 
method for using these materials during my first 
most bewildering year of teaching, and it has proven 
most successful, 


A “three by five” card file is the first requirement. unde 
subject matter headings is placed a card for each bulletin 
and booklet giving the name of the publication, date, 
commercial concern, address and number of copies on 


hand, As each order is received, I check with the card — 


index to see that it has been catalogued properly and 


to change numbers on hand. It only takes a minute 


before placing them in the cabinet. 


And here’s where the card catalog comes in most handy, 
As I plan each unit in detail, I make a list of illustra 
tive materials on hand from the card catalog, that will 
emphasize points in our unit. Then I list the booklet 
I shall distribute and the day I shall do it . . . that 
is, the day we shall have that certain lesson. We always % 
include its discussion as a supplement to our book work. 
In some cases we have used these booklets as a basis for 
our unit study. 


We find that many of them contain more complete and 
recent scientific data than any textbook we could choose. 
Beyond that, they acquaint the students with new prod- 
ucts and show how commercial concerns are helping us, 
as well as themselves to progress. Especially in these 
war times have these booklets been most valuable. To 
all of you who prepare this splendid material, I say, — 
“Keep up the good work.” 

Respectfully yours, 

Gladys M. Rees 


Second Prize—a $10 War Stamp Corsage 4 


goes to Margaret Seberger, Supervisor of Homemaking 
Monrovia City Schools, Monrovia, California. Be 


e 


se 


Third Prize—a $5 War Stamp Corsage 





goes to Earline Givens, Director, Training School Cafe q 


teria, Foods and Institutional Management Instructor, 


PRACTICAL HOME 
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Miniature Costume Folios 
60 Plates—$1.50 
100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 


Instructions for cutting and making; including shoes, hats, capes, 
belts, ones bags, cloaks, scarfs, jewels, etc. 

Lios—i2 plates in each, good size 8%4x5%. Use in 
Costume ‘een, Historic Costume, Plays. 


Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 


CLASSIC—12 costumes in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
tine styles. 

ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Japanese, Indian, Hindu. 

CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in Ger- 
man, English, French. 

RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian. 

AMERICAN—12 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritan, 
Revolution, Civil War. 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 LEXINGTON KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Creative Careers 
In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts, 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


When your seniors are planning their future activities. 


— the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Educational Section Pr.-3 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me the free material below: 
C) New leaflet on making rayon accessories 
[] Reprints of ad on page 131. 


Name 
(Please Print) 
No. of Students 
School , peace in your classes......... 
O) High School 


Address , C] College 


[) Home Demon. 


City Z Pees otal paaue [] 4-H Club 
3/45 P.H.E. 19 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 

Home Economics Department 

57 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY: 


Send me .... free sets of Chatham Information Labels as a guide 
to intelligent blanket selection. See page 130. 


City & State 


Educational Aids Offered nm AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

FREE LITERATURE 

“Information” booklet [] “Bemberg” Labels [] Knitted Fabrics 1 
Wall Chart showing manufacturing and testing of “BEMBERG” 
rayon. 

For 40 CENTS EACH: (1) Wall Chart, 22” x 28” (3 pages) with 
skein of “BEMBERG” rayon, 20 swatches of fabrics made of this 
yarn (2) Bottle Exhibit showing various stages in the development of 
“BEMBERG” rayon. See page 157. 


(Please Print) 


Address 


CARNATION COMPANY, Dept. 716B 

Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Please send free copy of “Clever Ways with Car- 
nation,” your booklet of delicious milk-rich reci- 


pies in tune with the times. See page 166. 
Name 
Address 


City 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Department 38 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, a copy of your new 30-page, illustrated booklet, 
“The Story of Cereal Grains.” See page 169. 


HARPER’ Ss HOME- MAKING BOOKS 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of the following books: [] MENDING 
MADE EASY, $3.00 [] SEWING FOR THE HOME, $3.50 (-) THIS 
IS FASHION, $6.00; (] ALL ABOUT MODERN DECORATING, 
$5.00; [] THE CONNECTICUT COOK BOOK, $2.50 (] LET’S AR- 
RANGE FLOWERS, $2.50. See page 134. 


C) I enclose (] Please send C.O.D. 


Address 


3/45 _P.H.E. 53 





They fit into 


your teaching plans. 





We refer to the 


GRA SACRIFICE 
Ric BRown Cotor 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 
JUST DO THIS: 


] Before cooking, ‘“‘wipe” roast with Kitchen 
@ Bouquet. See how it gives meat that rich 
brown appetizing crust. 


2 When you make the gravy, add a little 

@ Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that deep rich 
brown color that spells perfection. Mag- 
nifies true taste of meat! 


booklets, samples, 


At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 
For Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 
supplier. 


charts, ete. which 


manufacturers offer 


You know that roasting meat slowly at KITEHEN 
300° helps prevent shrinkage, produces BOUQqU cu, 
tenderer, juicier, more nutritious roasts = / 
with better flavor—using less fuel. & W 

And now you can slow-roast meat and 
still give the roast and gravy rich brown 
color. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It 
works like magic. 

Kitchen Bouquet magnifies true meat 
taste—never smothers it. Use it in stews, 
croquettes, meat pies, too. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


Product of 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. 


in their advertising 
in this issue. 


The handy coupons give 








you an easy way of 





: = NEW TEXTS IN HOMEMAKING—— 
asking for these helps 
Living with Children 


By Chittenden. A simple, helpfully explicit 
guide to the up-bringing of children. Explains 
their physical, mental, emotional and social 
development, their needs at each age, and the 
best methods of training and guidance. $1.75 


without cutting your 





magazine or writing a 
Introduction to 
Foods & Nutrition 


Management in 


letter. Daily Living 


ED 





Just fill out the coupons 
and mail them in one 


envelope to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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By Bonde. Shows simply and 
specifically how the princi- 
ples of professional manage- 
ment can be most effectively 
applied in the home. Deals 
with personal relationships 
as well as with planning, 
organization, time- and mo- 
tion-saving methods, equip- 
ment, special skills. $2.50 


By Sherman and Lanford. 
All the essential informa- 
tion on human food require- 
ments, the nutritive values 
of foods, meal planning, the 
preparation and _ preserva- 
tion of foods and the selec- 
tion of foods under current 
conditions, simply and 
clearly presented by the 
leading authorities. $2.50 


Marriage and Family Relationships 


a) By Foster. Answers the questions most fre- 
hee quently asked by young people about dating, 


\\\ 7 
Us Woo 


i 
7 7]: c 
/ \ me 


the choice of a mate, sex, parent and in-law 
relationships, children, budgets, homemaking, 
marriage in wartime, etc., with a sound 


~_/:8" emphasis on the development of a mature 


Al Ubu % personality. 


Oks — 


60 Fifth Avenue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


$2.50 


Examination copics free to supervisors and principals. 


New York 11 
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A simple guide 
ee, to selecting 
a. ORANGES 


— show that of a dozen 
oranges purchased for home 
consumption, 7 or 8 will be used 
for juice, 4 or 5 will be used for 
eating and recipes. Surely this 
indicates a versatile orange— 
one that is equally good as a juice 
and an eating orange—is the kind 
best suited to the average heme. 





-_ As one familiar with food values, you — section, making it perfect for eating out 
know that all winter oranges cannot be of hand or in flavor-packed recipes, as well 
classified as versatile. They all yield juice, as for juice. Oranges trademarked Sunkist 
of course, but only one...the California are the finest from 14,500 cooperating 
navel orange ... is easy to peel, slice and California and Arizona citrus growers. 





















@ 1. JUICE 


MORE VITAMINS 


$\ 2. RECIPES 


EASIER TO USE 





“a 





. . . . 


to “i less, and 
; ‘ re truly seedle ; 
California nave’ ne section. Their bright 


. lass > ideal 
alcium per easy to pe ‘ make them 1 
‘ : nd A, more Cc iner- >]1c10US flavor 
vitamins C we amounts of other mine color and pe and desserts, for lunch 


— plus valua 


| : for fresh sa 
als and B vitamins. 


22 oats. 
boxes and between-meal trez 











cronmn SUTKASE socec croner 


BEST FOR JUICE-and Svery ue! 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 
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